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PHE OLD SERIES CONTAINED 
10 VOLS. AND 30 NOS. 


SRE ‘ ‘ SBD Ve | 
GITBRALTVERE, | 
CLARE’S RURAL MUSE. | 

The Rural Muse; Poems, by John Clare. Whittaker, London. | 

[t is with heartfelt pleasure that we take up a ne® volume of Poems by John 
Clare, the Northamptonshire Peasant. Some fifteen years or thereabouts, we 
peuleve, have elapsed since he earned that title which, to our ears, has almost 
s pleasant a sound as that of the Ettrick Shepherd. We rejoice to find that 
the Rural Muse has been with him during his long retirement—that his fine 
sensibilities have suffered no abatement under the influence of time-—and that, 
though he says ‘‘ill health has almost rendered me incapable of doing any 
thing,” it has not in any degree weakened his mental powers or dulled his 
genius. Let us hope that ill health may soon take its departure from “the | 
Poet's Cottage, Northborough,” of which, facing the titlepage, we have here 
so pretty an impression—and that as he is yet in the prime of life, he may live | 
1 sing many such sweet songs as these—and in domestic peace and comfort 
long enjoy his fame. Yes—his fame. For England has singled out Jobn Clare | 

irom among her humble sons (Ebenezer Elliot belongs altogether to another 
order) —as the most conspicuous for poetical genius, next to Robert Bloomfield. 
That is a proud distinction—whatever critics may choose to say ; and we cor- 
jially sympathize with the beautiful expression of his gratitude to the Rural 
Muse, when he says— 

‘* Like as the little lark from off its nest, 

Beside the mossy hill, awakes in glee, 

To seek the morning's throne, a merry guest— 

So do I seek thy shrine, if that may be, 

To win by new attempts another smile from thee.” 
The poems now before us are, we think, at least equal to the best of his former 
roductions, and characterized by the same beauties—among which we may 
yention as the most delightful—rich and various imagery of nature. England 
sout of all sight the most beautiful country in the whole world—Scotland alone 
escepted—and, thank heaven, they two are one kingdom—divided by no line 

‘her real or imaginary—united by the Tweed. We forget at this moment— 

wer we knew it—the precise number of her counties—but we remember 

yne and all of them—*‘alike, but oh! how different "—are fit birth-places | 
ani wvodes for poets. Some of them, we know well, are flat—and we in Scot- | 
lan’, with hills or mountains for ever before our eyes, are sometimes disposed | 
tofind fault with them on that ground—as if nature were not at liberty to find 
herown level. Flatindeed! So is the sea. Wait till you have walked a few 
miles in among the Fens—and you will be wafted along like a little sail-boat, 
1p and down undulations green and gladsome as waves. Think ye there is no 
senery there? Why, you are in the heart of a vast metropolis !—yet have 
not the sense to see the silent city of molehills sleeping in the sun. Call that 
nd a lake—and by a word how is it transfigured! Now you discern flowers 
infolding on its low banks and braes—and the rustle of the rushes is like that 
{ a tiny forest—how appropriate to the wild! Gaze—and to your gaze what 
olouring grows! Not in green only—or in russet brown doth nature choose to 
ve apparelled in this her solitude—nor ever again will you call her dreary here— 
for see how every one of those fifty flying showers lightens up its own line of 
eauty along the waste—instantaneous as dreams—or stationary as waking 
thought—till, ere you areaware that all was changing, the variety has all melt- 
ej away into one harmonious glow attempered by that rainbow. 

Let these few words suffice to show that we understand and feel the flattest 
—dullest—tamest places, as they are most ignorantly called—that have yet 
een discovered in England. Not in such doth John Clare abide—but many 
such he hath traversed ; and his studies have been from childhood upwards 
among scenes which to ordinary eyes might seem to afford small scope and few 
materials for contemplation. But his are not ordinary eyes—but gifted; and 
in every nook and corner of his own country the Northamptonshire Peasant has, 
luring some two score years and more, every spring found without seeking 
either some lovelier aspect of ‘the old familiar faces,” or some new faces 
smiling upon him, as if mutual recognition kindled joy and amity in their hearts. | 

It is usual to speak of the hidden beauties of nature. But what is there to 
ude the most secret from our eyes? Nothing. Nature wears no veil—at 
least it is transparent—and often laid aside ; but most men are at the best sand- | 
‘ind. Their eyes are not to blame—but their minds—their hearts—and their 
souls. Poets alone see. Poetry shows this earth to those who have been look- 
ing at it all their days and yet have seldom seen the sights that make it so 
veautiful. They have indeed seen many of its things—but not felt their spirit 
—and what are mere phenomena to the senses! Pleasant indeed—for the 
senses have their own delight almost unaffected by thought—some sentiment 
‘oo will belong to them by inevitable associations—but imagination’s eye is 
spiritual, and matter seems to become so too wherever falls its transforming and 
creative light. All descriptive poetry is good—if it be indeed poetry: for a 
mere enuineration of the phenomena of nature, however accurate or extensive, 
is hot poetry, nor has it ever been so esteemed ; yet he must be a dunce indeed 
Who, with any feeling accompanying his perceptions, can deal fur long and at 
large with what nature yields, and yet never partake of her spirit, nor yet ever 
infuse into hers his own—so as occasionally to be inspired with song. Even in 
the poorest and meanest versifiers are now and then to be met with movements 
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And meadow pools, torn wide by lawless floods, 
Where water-lilies spread their oily leaves 

On which, as wont, the fly 

Oft battens in the sun; 


‘* Where leans the mossy willow half way o’er, 
On which the shepherd crawls astride to throw 
His angle, clear of weeds 

That crowd the water's brim; 


si Or crispy hills, and hollows scant of wood 
Where step by step the patient lonely boy, 
Hath cut rude flights of stairs 

To climb their steepy sides ; 


“* Then track along their feet, grown hoarse with noise, 
The crawling brook, that ekes its weary speed, 
And struggles through the weeds 
With faint and sullen brawl— 
These haunts I long have favoured.” 
These lines are truly descriptive—and the volume abounds with as good and 


better—as our quotations, selected with little care, will show; but Clare is pro- 
fuse of images—and though very often one or two, taken singly or by them- 


| Selves, fell so as to give us the character of the whole landscape to which they 


belong—yet full justice can be done to his power of painting, only by presenting 
a whole composition, an entire series of images all naturally arising, as it were, 
out of each other—as in the strain—too long, however, for quotation—entitled 
“Summer Images ; —nor less so in ** Autumn,” from which we have taken 
the above stanzas. What can be more picturesque than this— 

“The green lane now I traverse, where it goes 

Nought guessing, till some sudden turn espies 

Rude battered finger-post. that stooping shows 

Where the snug mystery lies ; 

And then a mossy spire, with ivy crown, 

Cheers up the short surprise, 

And shows a peeping town.”’ 


We do not believe that any bard before Clare ever mentioned the frog and the 


lark in the same stanza; yet nothing can be better than 

“T love at early morn, from new inown swath, 
To see the startled frog his route pursue, 

To mark while, leaping o’er the dripping path, 
His bright sides scatter dew, 

The early Jark that from its bustle flies, 
‘To hail the matin new ; 

And watch him to the skies.” 

And having lost bim there, the poet is pleased to note, with eyes withdrawn 
from heaven, 

“The jetty snail creep from the mossy thorn, 
With earnest heed and tremulous intent, 
Frail brother of the morn.” 

As the frog and the lark had been sleeping in the same new mown swath— 
and the poet equally rejoiced to see the one leaping over the dripping path and 
so pursuing his route, and the other soaring to hail his matin new—so he equally 
rejoices to see the snail and the swallow—the one * from the tiny bent’s dewy 
leaves withdrawing his timid horn,” the other (how poetically painted !) 

“On smoke-tanned chimney top, 
Wont to be first unsealing morning’s eye, 

Ere yet the bee hath gleaned one wayward drop 
Of honey on his thigh ; 

To see him seek morn’s airy couch, to sing 
Until the golden sky 

Bepaint his russet wing. 


‘* Or sauntering boy by tanning corn to spy, 
With clapping noise to startle birds away, 

And hear him baw! to every passer by 
To know the hour of day; 

While the uncradled breezes, fresh and strong, 
With cooling blossoms play, 

And breathe .Zolian song.” 

We ought to have quoted all the stanzas—but you will read them for your- 
selves in the little book—and will be still more tempted to do so, we are sure, 
by the following most natural, and, with the exception of the second one, which, 
however, could not well be avoided—original lines. 

** See how the wind-enamoured aspen leaves 
Turn up their silver linings to the sun ! 

And hark! the rustling noise, that oft deceives, 
And makes the sheep-boy run : 

The sound so mimics fast-approaching showers, 
He thinks the rain’s begun, 

And hastes to sheltering bowers.” 





that show the breath of poetry was there—while the poetical reader is often so 
affected by the very words, however ill-assorted and uninspired, that denote 
things most dear, that in his delusion he attributes to the genius of him who 
has no genius, the delight which he in truth owes to his own instructed and 
easily awakened heart. But such delusion soon dies—and the power of true 
poetry alone is perpetual and crescent for ever. 


; —F wt 
ltue descriptive poetry, however, does not at any time consist in the attri- 
duling to nature whatever qualities it may please a self-conceited coxcomb, in | 


‘he superabundance of his egotism, to bestow upon our gracious mother—nor 
in the pouring out into her lap all the diseased feelings that may happen to have 
veen generated in his—however intense. ‘The inferior followers of Shelley, 
eates, Hunt, and Tennysson, are all addicted to this disgusting practice—and 
show it chiefly in sonnets. The men we have named are all poets—the 
reatures we have hinted are not even poetasters—and have brought a reproach 
2 Mere versifiers to which in their silliness they used not to be liable ; while 
such of them as must needs be critics tou, the most rickety of the set, are be- 
sinning to pollute our periodical literature. They bespatter with their praise all 
‘hat is Lad in their masters—and with theit abuse all that is best in those who 
>not belong to that school. But write what they will—creeping prose or 
‘ugitive verse—they still look like creatures in a cholic. We hope they will 
aot meddle with Clare. 


The Northamptonshire Peasant always writes with sincerity and simplicity— 


K€ one to whom * dear is the shed to which his soul conforms.” Indeed the 
sreat charm of his poetry is that it deals with what is nearest and dearest to 
‘im—and that much as he loves nature, that sweet and humble nature in midst 
! whose delights he lives—he never flies into any affected rapture—never 
seeks to intensify beyond the truth any emotion he owes to her—but confides in 
‘er inspiration with a grateful and filial heart. And verily he has had his re- 
‘atd. For thus has he been privileged to converse with nature, who is well- 


*ased with her pious son—and makes revelations to him, at her own sweet | 


‘ul—as he sits beneath the old pollard, a few steps from his own cottage door, 
or walks 

** By overshadowed ponds, or woody nooks, 

With crowning willows lined, and ramping sedge, 

That with the winds do play, 

And with them dance for joy ; 





But we cannot glance our eye over almost any one single page without see- 


| ing some such beauty as these, or others of pensive, moral sentiment, let 


| fall from an overflowing heart; as, for example, when he says that play— 


pastime—all that time had seemed to conceal, 


** Comes like a new-born joy, 
To greet me in the field ;” 
or when more touchingly still he calls 
« The primrose, too, a doubtful dream 
| Of what precarious spring may be ;”’ 
| or when he exclaims, 
“O put away thy pride, 
Or be ashamed of power, 
That cannot turn aside 
The breeze that waves a flower ;” 
or when he somewhat sadly breathes, 
| * The sweetest fiower in pleasure’s path 
| Will bloom on sorrow’s grave ;” 
or, moralizing beneath the evening star, sings thus :— 
«*O’er the wood-corner’s sombre brown 
The lamp of dewy eve, 
| No sooner up than sloping down, 
Seemed always taking leave.” 

John Clare often reminds us of James Grahame. They are two of our most 
artless poets. ‘Their versification is mostly very sweet, though rather flowing 
forth according to a certain fine natural sense of melody, than constructed on 
any principles of music. So, too, with their imagery, which seems seldom 
selected with much care ; so that, while it is always true to nature, and often 
possesses a charm from its appearing to rise up of itself, and with little or no 
effort on the poet’s part to form a picture, itis not unfrequently chargeable with 
| repetition—sometimes, perhaps, with a sameness whieh, but for the inherent 
| interest in the objects themselves, might be felt a little wearisome—there is so 
| moch still life. They are both most affectionately disposed towards all manner 

of birds. Grahame’s “ Birds of Scotland” is by far his best poem; yet ita 
best passages are not superior to some of Clare’s about the same delightful 


j 
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creatures—and they are both ornithologists after Awdubon's and our own heart. 
We cannot show the genius of the Northamptonshire Peasant in a pleasanter 
light than by giving entire—after our use and wont—and ours alone—some of 
his most charming strains, sung to and of his bsether choristers of the fields 
and woods. 





THE PETTICHAP’S NEST. 
“ Well! in many walks I've rarely found 
A plaee less likely for a bird to form. 
Its nest—close by the rut-gulled waggon-road, 
And on the almost bare foot-trodden grownd, 
With searce a clump of grass to keep i¢ warm ! 
Where not a thistle spreads its speare abroad, 
Or prickly bush, to shield it from harm's way ; 
And yet so snugly made, that none may spy 
It out, save peradventure. You and I 
Had surely passed it in our walk to-day, 
Had chance not led us by it !—Nay, e’en now, 
Had not the old bird heard ua trampling by, 


} And fluttered out, we had not seen it lie, 
| Brown as the road-way side. Small bits of hay 


Plucked from the old prept haystack’s pleachy brow, 
And withered leaves, make up its outward wall, 
Which from the gnarl’d oak-dotterel yearly fall, 
And in the old hedge-bottom rot away. 

Built like an oven, through a little hole, 

Scarcely admitting e’en two fingers in, 

Hard to discern, the birds snug entrance win. 

*Tis lined with feathers warm as silken stole, 
Softer than seats of down for painless ease, 

And full of eggs scarce bigger even than peas ! 
Here’s one most delicate, with spots as small 

As dust, and ‘of a faint and pinky red. 
—Well! let them be, and Safety guard them well ; 
For Fear’s rude paths around are thickly spread, 
And they are left to many dangerous ways. 

A green grasshopper’s jump might break the shells, 
Yet lowing oxen pass them morn and night, 

And restless sheep around them hourly stray ; 

And no grass aprings but hungry horses bite, 

That trample past them twenty times a-day. 

Yet, like a miracle, in Safety's lap 

They still abide unhurt, and out of sight. 

—Stop! here's the bird—that woodman ut the gap 
Frightened him from the hedge :—'tis olive green. 
Well! I declare it is the Pettichap ! 

Not bigger than the wren, and seldom seen. 

I’ve often found her nest in chance’s way, 

When I in pathless woods did idly roam ; 

But never did I dream untii to-day 

A spot like this would be her chosen home.” 


| THE SKYLARK. 
** Above the ruaset clouds, the corn is seen 
Spouting its spiry points of tender green, 

Where squats the hare, to terrors wide awake, 
Like some brown clod the harrows failed to break. 
Opening their golden caskets to the sun, 
The buttercups make schoolboys eager run, 
To see who shall be first to pluck the prize— 
Up from their hurry see the Skylark flies, 
And o’er her half-formed nest, with happy wings 
Winnows the air, till in the cloud she sings, 
Then hangs a dust spot in the sunny skies, 
And drops, and drops, till in her nest she lies, 
Which they unheeded pass—not dreaming then 
That birds, which flew so high, would drop again 
To nests upon the ground, which any thing 
May come at to destroy. Had they the wing 
Like such a bird, themselves would be too proud, 
And build on nothing but a passing cloud! 
As free from danger, as the heavens are free 
From pain and toil, there would they build, and be, 
And sail about the world to scenes unheard 
Of and unseen,—O were they but a bird! 
So think they, while they listen to its song, 
And smile, and fancy, and so pass along ; 
While its low nest, moist with the dews of morn, 
Lies safely, with the leveret, in the corn.” 

Were all that has been well written in English verse about birds to be gathered 
together, what a set of delightful volumes it would make! And how many, 
think ye—tbree, six, twelve? That would be indeed an aviare—the only one 
we can think of with pleasure—out of the hedgerows and the woods. Tories 
as we are, we never see a wild bird on the wing without drinking in silence 
“the cause of liberty all over the world!” We feel then that it is indeed “* like 
the air we breathe—without it we die.” So do they. We have been reading 
| lately, for a leisure hour or two of an evening—a volume by a worthy German 
doctor whose name escapes us—on Singing Birds. The slave-dealer never fora 
moment suspects the wickedness of kidnapping young and old—caging them for 
life—teaching thein to draw water—and, oh nefas! to sing! He seems to think 
that only in confinement do they fulfil the ends of their existence—even the 
nightingale. Yet he sees them, one and all, subject to the most miserable 
diseases—and rotting away within the wires. Why could not the Doctor have 
taken a stroll into the country once or twice a-week, and in one morning or even- 
ing hour laid in sufficient music to serve him during the intervening time, without 
causing a single bosom to be ruffled for his sake? Shoot them—spit them—pie 
them—pickle them—eat them—but imprison them not ; we speak as Conserva- 
tives—murder rather than immure them—for more forgiveable far it is to cut 
short their songs at the height of glee, than to protract them ina rueful simula- 
tion of music, in which you hear the same sweet notes, but if your heart thinks 
at all, “a voice of weeping and of loud lament” all unlike, alas! to the con- 
gratulation that from the free choirs is ringing so exultingly in their native woods, 

Clare gives us some very feeling, fanciful, and elegant lines on “ Insects.” 


INSECTS. 
“ These tiny loiterers on the barley’s beard, 
And happy units of a numerous herd — 
Of playfellows, the laughing Summer brings, 
Mocking the sunshine on their glittering wings, 
How merrily they creep, and run, and fly! 
No kin they bear to labour’s drudgery, 
Smoothing the velvet of the pale hedge-rose : 
And where they fly for dinner no one knows— 
The,dewdrops feed them not—they love the shine 
Of noon, whose suns may britig them golden wine. 
All day they're playing in their Sunday dress— 
When night repose, for they can do no less; 
Then, to the heath-bell’s purple hood they fly, 
And like to princes in their slambers lie, 
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Secure from rain, and dropping dews, and all, 
In silken beds and roomy painted hall. 
So merrily they spend their summer-day, 
Now in the corn-fields, now in the new-mown hay. 
One almost fancies that such happy things, 
With coloured hoods and richly-burnished wings, 
Are airy folk, in splendid masquerade 
Disguised, as if of mortal folk afraid, 
Keeping their joyous pranks a mystery still, 
Lest glaring day should do their secrets ill.” 
Time has been—nor yet very long ago—when such unpretending poetry as 
this—humble, indeed, in every sense, but nevertheless the product of genius 


which speaks for itself audibly and clearly in lowliest strains—would not have | 


past by unheeded or unbeloved ; now-a-days it may to many who hold their heads 
high seem of no more worth than anold song. But, as Wordsworth says, 

‘* Pleasures newly found are sweet, 

Though they lie about our feet,” 
and if stately people weuld but stoop and look about their paths, which do not 
always run along the heights, they would often make discoveries of what con- 
cerned them more than speculations among the stars. 

It is not to be thought, however, that the Northamptonshire Peasant does not 
often treat more directly of the common pleasures and pains, the cares and oc- 
cupations of that condition of life in which he was born and has passed all his 
days. He knows them well, and has illustrated them well, though seldomer in 
this volume than in his earlier poems; and we cannot help thinking that he may 
greatly extend his popularity, which in England is considerable, by devoting his 


Rural Muse to subjects lying within his ken and of everlasting interest. Bloom- 


field’s reputation rests on his ‘ Farmer’s Boy **—on some exquisite passages on 
«News from the Farm ”’—and on some of the tales and pictures in his ‘* May- 
day.” 
amptonshire Peasant has written nothing in which all honest English hearts must 
delight, at all comparable with those truly rural compositions of the Suffolk 
shoemaker. It is in his power to do so—would he but earnestly set himself to 
the work. He must be more familiar with all the on-goings of rural life than his 
compeer could have been ; nor need he fear to tread again the same ground, for 
it is as new as if it had never been touched, and will continue to be so till the 
end of time. The soil in which the native virtues of the English character 
grow, is unexhausted and inexhaustible; let him break it up on any spot he 
chooses, and poetry will spring to light like clover through lime. Nor need he 
fear being an imitator. His mind is an original one, and this volume proves it ; 
for though he must have read much poetry since his earlier day—doubtless all 
our best modern poetry—he retains his own style, which, though it be not 
marked by any very strong characteristics. is yet sufficiently peculiar to show 
that it belongs to himself, and is a natural gift. Pastorals—eclogues—and idyls 
—inahuncred forms—remain to be written by such poets as he and his breth- 
ren ; and there can be no doubt at all, that if he will scheme something of the 
kind, and begin upon it, without waiting to know fully or clearly what he may 
be intending, that before three winters, with their long nights, are gone, he will 
find himself in possession of more than mere materials for a volume of poems, 
that will meet with general acceptation, and give him a permanent place by the 
side of him he loves so well—Robert Bloomtield. Of that blameless bard how 
affectionately does he speak in these beautiful lines! and let them be followed 
by a sonnet equally so to that delightful painter of the ‘level pastures ’— 
Dewint. 
TO THE MEMORY OF BLOOMFIELD. 
‘* Sweet unassuming Minstrel! not to thee 
The dazzling fashions of the day belong ; 
Nature’s wild pictures, field, and cloud, and tree, 
And quiet brooks, far distant from the throng, 
In murmurs tender as the toiling bee, 
Make the sweet music of thy gentle song. 
Well! Nature owns thee: let the crowd pass by ; 
The tide of fashion is a stream too strong 
For pastoral brooks, that gently flow and sing : 
But nature is their source, and earth and sky 
Their annual offering to her current bring. 
Thy gentle muse and memory need no sigh; 
For thine shall murmur on to many a spring, 
When prouder atreams are summer-burnt and dry.” 


TO DEWINT. 
“ Dewint! I would not flatter; nor would I 
Pretend to critic-skill in this thy art ; 
Yet in thy landscapes I can well desery 
The breathing hues as Nature’s counterpart. 
No painted peaks, no wild romantic sky. 
No rocks, nor mountains, as the rich sublime, 
Hath made thee famous ; but the sunny truth 
Of Nature, that doth mark thee for all time, 
Found on our level pastures :—spots, forsooth, 
Where common skill sees nothing deemed divine. 
Yet here a worshipper was found in thee ; 
And thy young pencil worked such rich surprise, 
That rushy flats, befringed with willow-tree, 
Rivalled the beauties of Italian skies.” 


These sonnets are in all respects honourable to John Clare. The first shows 
that his heart is not only free from the slightest taint of jealousy, but full of all 
affectionate feelings of the best kind towards his brother bard. Were Bloom- 
field and he personal friends? We hope so, and can hardly doubt it—-though in 
this strange world people, whom nature made that they might love one another, 
pass to and fro for years almost within hand-reach, and never once meet. 

Ebenezer Elliot claims with pride to be the poet of the poor—and the poor 


might well be proud, did they know it, that they have such a poet. Some—not 


a few of them, know it now—and many will know it in future: for a muse of | 


fire like his will yet send its illumination * into dark deep holds.” 
sume all the noxious vapours that infest such regions—and purify the atmos- 
phere—till the air breathed there be the breath of life. But the poor have 
other poets besides him—*two will I mention dearer than the rest ’—Crabbe 
and Burns. We mention their names—and no more. Kindly spirits were 
they both—but Burns had experienced all his poetry—and therefore his poetry 
is an embodiment of national character. We say it not in disparagement or re- 
proof of Ebenezer, for let all men speak as they think and feel; but how gentle 
in all his noblest inspirations was Robin! He did not shun sins or sorrows, but 
he told the truth of the poor man’s life, when he showed that it was, on the 
whole, virtuous and happy—bear witness those immortal strains— The Twa 
Dogs,” “ The Vision,” “'The Cottar’s Saturday Night,” the sangs voiced all 
braid Scotland thorough by her boys and virgins. say rather her lads and lasses 
—while the lark sings aloft and the linnet below. the mavis in the golden broom 
accompanying the music in the golden cloud 


We desire—not in wilful delu- 
sion—but in earnest hope—in devout 


trust—that poetry shall show that the 
paths of the peasant poor are paths of pleasantness and peace. If they should 
seem in that light even pleasanter and more peaceful than they ever now can be 
below the sun, think not that any evil can arise “to mortal man who liveth here 
by toil,” from such representations—ior imagination and reality are not two dif- 


ferent things—they blend in life—but there the darker shades do often, alas! 
prevail—and sometimes may be felt even by the hand—in poetry the lights are 
triumphant—and gazing on the glory men’s hearts burn within them—and they 
carry the joy in among their own gricfs, till de spondency gives way to exulta- 
tion, and the day's darg of this worky world is ligitened by a 

This is the effect of all good poetry—according to its power—of the poetry 
of Robert Bloomfield as of the poetry of Robert Burns John Clare, too, is 
well entitled to a portion of such praise; and by following our advice hie some 
may become a household word in the «wellings of the rural poor. Living in lei- 
sure among the scenes in which he once tolled, he ean contemplate shou all 
without disturbance—having lost none of his sympathies, he has learnt to refine 
them all and see into their souree—and wiser in its simplicity than they who were 
formerly his yoke-fellows are in theirs, he knows many things well which they 
know imperfectly, or not at all, and is privileged to be their teacher. Surely in 
an age when the smallest contribution to science is duly estimated, and know- 
ledge not only held in honour but diffused, poe try ought not to be despised 
especially when emanating from: them who belong to the very condition ‘ 
they seek to illustrate, and whose ambition it is to do justice to 
JOyments and appropriate virtues. 


yy a dawn of dreams. 


more 
which | 
its natural en- 
, In spite of all they have suffered, and still 
suffer, the peasantry of England are a race that may be re garded with better feel- 
ings than pride. We look forward confidently to the time when educatio 


already in much good—and if the plans of the wisest counsellors prevail, about 
to become altogether good— 
ore . 

The Government has its d 


n— 


-will raise at once their condition and their character 
aio a uties to discharge—clear as day. And what 

po the gentlemen of England? Jet them exert that power to the ut- 
most—and then indeed the y will deserve the noble name of “ Aristucr ote ” 
We speak not thus in reproach—for they better deserve that name than the same 
order in any other country; but in no other country are such interests given to 


that order in trust—and as the y attend to that trust isthe glory or the shame— 
the blessing or the curse—of their high estate nate 


It is right that every poet, high or humble 
much—but not too much—of himself—for 
which was a lot of labour from whic} 
ness of friends—(are we 


S not in 


, should be an egotist. Clare speaks 
always in connection with his lot. 
+ 1 his own genius—and we believe the kind- 
ler 1)-—have sot hien fone The en in naming Lord Fitzwilliam and John Tay- 
n free. n€ grateful lines with which the volume concludes, 


His smaller poems are very inferior to those of Clare—but the North- | 


May it con- | 


seem to us to be addressed to Mr. Taylor—and we remember that he was an 
| aetive friend of Clare’s on his first appearance before the public. 


| — 

| PARISIAN SKETCHES. 

| CEMETRY OF MONTMARTRE. 4 

| Among the thousands of English who run to see the cemetry of Pére la 


| Chaise, not one in a hundred ever thinks of going to see that of Montmartre ; 

which, however, is, in my humble opinion, fully as well worth seeing as its 

more modern rival. ‘There is something in Montmartre itself peculiarly interest- 
| ing; its heights forming so conspicuous a featare in the panoramic view around, 
and so effectually commanding the proud city of Paris itself, that glitters at its 
feet; its antique feudal-looking mills crowning its summits, its winding narrow 
streets, all speak of the past, and will incline the pensive loiterer to muse on 
ages and generations bygone : the cemetry, too, seems to belong more generally 
| to the people, to the great mass of human beings who can be characterised by 
| no other designation : it is with them, after all, that our human sympathies are 
| more really linked than with the higher classes, who, whilst they claim, and 
| seem to do so somewhat imperiously, the respect due to them individually, for 
| their rank, talent, or power, supend the feelings with which we involuntarily re- 
| gard the sorrows of those who ask our condolence, simply because they weep. 
| It is these humble sorrows that interest me at Montmartre. A mechanic lead- 


ing his children to the grave of their mother,—a widow kneeling with her | 


| orphans at the edge of the sod that covers her husband,—a son or daughter 
| coming to renew the garlands on the tomb of a parent, (whose love they find too 
! late, sometimes, no other love can supply with such disinterestedness)—an 
| artisan visiting the spot where may rest the companion of his morning life, the 

associate of his maturer labours,—to recall for a moment, by an ejaculation to 
| his memory, the void his departure may have left in his bosom,—such are the 
sights that may be seen every day and every hour at Montmartre : and who can 
| see them without having such sympathies awakened, as, by removing us farther 
| from self, brings us nearer to heaven! Yes, it is among the graves of the poor 

that grief holds her real court, and sympathy pays her real homage! W ithin 
the gilded grilles that guard the marble mausoleum, we see the weeds spring- 
ing, and an air of abandonment strangely at variance with the pompous em- 
blazonment of the titles and virtues of the defunct, in whose honour it may be 
raised, and with the eternal regrets that are vowed to their memory ; but look 
at the humble grave, unenclosed, save by a little border of box, or mignonette : 
—Jook at the smooth sod that covers it, the watered roses and lilies and pensees 
with which it is decked, the fresh wreaths that hang on the simple stone, or still 


prehensive one of all the human race— 

“ They suffered and they died !” 
Does not all proclaim that willing feet and duteous hands visit continually the 
cherished spot which retains in death what was beloved in life? Alas! the 


the poor man can place his foot, and say “ Jt is mine.” The ‘narrow house,” 
which must finally enclose the richest and the greatest, is the only one to which 
he can ever look forward as his own: Ins griefs raise him to the digmity of a 
proprietaire: and as he weeds the handful of grass which he has a right to 
adorn according to his fancy, he feels something of the pleasure of possession, 
—he feels that God is no respecter of persons; and says to himself, ** one day 
all will be equal.” 


the cemetry has its departments, its quartiers distingués, and its obscure 
alleys ; the districts allotted to its humbler inhabitants may be easily recognised 
by the piles of black wooden crosses, looking at a distance like trains of ec- 
clesiastics, congregating beneath the cypresses that shadow them; among 
these a few are overgrown, dark, solitary, nameless : 
moulder beneath were strangers, for whom hearts afar off may be breaking 
in silence. 

The patrician quarters display many a lofty monument : many a proud and 
noble name is to be found there,—many a high and daring deed is there recorded. 
The Montmorenci, one of the four oldest families in Europe, is exalted on a 
tall column, 








“ 











pointing to the skies :” 
and at its side a prince of Saxe Cobourg cries out from his grave upon the in- 
justice of his enemies; though, by his own acknowledgment, he had, at any 
rate, the privilege of being tried by his peers. 

++ Les princes, assis sur leurs tribunaux, m’ ont jugé— 

Les méchans ! ils m’ ont poursuivi, ils m’ ont tue!” 

It is a strange effect which is produced inthe mind, by long wandering among 
places thus consecrated to the dead ; it seems as if they, alone, were the real 
|and rightful habitants of their respective districts, and that all beside are in- 
truders, and shadowy. One becomes indeed dreamy, and uncertain: the per- 
petual recurrence of the * ci-git,”’ the ** born on such a day,” * died on such,” 
seems to make the span of existence, whatever space may in reality have filled 
up the interval, no longer, in imagination, than the moment it requires to read 
the brief summing up of the putting on and putting off * this mortal coil.” So 
entirely does it seem the business of life to die, when we see only the memo- 
rials of death around us. that we feel as if it were an impertinence to be still 
living ; and as we peruse the varied narrative of the perpetually recurring griefs 
of the survivors, for only sons, and only daughters, and the tenderest of mothers, 
and best of fathers, and most beloved of wives, and revered of husbands, and 
devoted of friends, the mere circumstance of dying, in itself, seems the least 
misfortune of any that ** flesh is heir to,”—nay, rather, a most fortunate escape 
from the chance of having to endure the same woes and sorrows and desola- 
tions as the survivors. gNor is it on leaving the Cemetry, that we can shake 
| off the images which have impressed themselves upon the mind; they are con- 
tinued to us, as we retrace the road by which we approached it; there is no 
occasion to ask the way: it is lined on each side with the humble residences 
of those who live by the dead; and at every step the eye is arrested by the 
emblems and materials of their employment. from the marble monument to the 
humble wooden cross, with the variety of yellow, white, and black flowers 
which the hands of youth and age are alike busy weaving into chaplets for the 
tombs ; sometimes the form of the tribute is varied into a heart, or a cross, for 
those mourners who may like something un peu recherche,-—sometimes signify- 
ing by white the youth and purity of the object to be deplored,—sometimes by 
black the profoundness of the offerer’s grief,—but most frequently by the little 
yellow flower called everlasting, the perpetual nature of its duration here below, 


joined with the hope of that immortality where it may reasonably be supposed 
to cease. 





{ 








No such thoughts, however, occupy the minds of those whose fingers are 
thus employed ; they laugh and chat and sing whilst they weave their wreaths : 


the workmen echo their strains, whilst they are chipping and polishing the | 


grave-stones, among which the little children play at bo-peep, scarcely out of 
their cradles ere they begin to familiarize themselves with forms and images of 
the graves, 

At the entrance of the Cemetry is the bureau, where we are informed that 
Linguet, marbrier, ci-devant a Pere la Chaise, entreprend la plantation des jar- 
ins et les entretient dUVannée. It may be some consolation to us as we enter 
the Cemetry, to think that we may have our gardens or our burial-places, 
entretenus, after the last fashion of Pére la Chaise: but as for taking care of 
them by the year, we feel no way inclined, when we come out, to make any 
bargain of the sort, whatever we mav have done on going in. Who could 
think of looking forward to a year certain, after all that we have been contem- 
plating! If any way of a nervous or gloomy temperament, we shall rather 
wonder whether we shall have time to get home and make our wills, ere we 
may be called upon to fill up our niche in the society we have just left. As we 
get out of sight of the fleuristes, however, and out of bearing of the marbriers. 
and come once more within reach of the gay spectacles and lively sounds of le 
beau Paris, those lugubrious ideas begin to clear away ; and ere the evening 
returns, with its balls, its concerts, and its conversazion: $s, we are in more dan- 
ger of forgetting that we are to die, one day. to a certainty, than of imagining 
that that day may be to-morrow. Happy those who on so important, so awful a 
subject, can preserve the golden mean between presumption and despair ; and 
who, acting upox the advice of the English worthy, resolve every morning so to 
conduct themselves with regard to temporal concerns, as if thev were to live in 
this world for ever ;—with regard to their eternal ones, asaf they were going to 
leave it at night. E. 3. 
—_——— 

GASTRONOMY AND GASTRONOMERS. 
From the last Quarterly Review.—{ Concluded.] 

We have now cleared the way for England, but we shall experience a more 
than ordinary difficulty in treating of it, as we cannot well venture to illustrate 
by contemporary instances, and we are fearful of affording materials to injurious 
detraction by criticism 


Our notice must, therefore, deal mostly in generals, and 
be brief 


It seems allowed on all hands that a first-rate dinner in England is out 
of all comparison better than a dinner of the sane class in any other country; 
for we get the best cooks, as we get the best singers and dancers, by bidding 
highest for them, and we have cultivated certain national dishes to a point which 
makes them the envy of the world. In proof of this bold assertion, which is 
backed, moreover by the unqualified admission of Ude,* we request attention to 

the menu of the dinner given in May last to Lord Chesterfield, on his quitting 

| the office of Master of the Buckhounds, at the Clarendon. The party con- 
sisted of thirty ; the price was six guineas a-head; and the dinner was ordered 





{ 
~_“ ’ : , — 
| to a I will venture to affirm that COX kery in England, when well done, is superior 
| © that of any country in the world. 


simpler wooden cross, which has no other record to tell, but the brief, the com- 
} 


grave of those he loves is the only spot of earth in the pendant globe, on which | 


But Montmartre is not solely devoted to the poor and lowly—no; the city of 


perhaps those who | 


12, 

by Conte d’Orsay, who stands without a rival amongst the connoisseurs io this 

department of art :— Is 
“ Premier Service. 

“ Potages.—Printannier : 4 la reine: turtle (two tureens.) 

* Poissons.—Turbot (lobster and Dutch sauces): saumon a la Tartare - 


gets A la cardinal: friture de morue : white bait. ae. 
* Relevés —Filet de boeuf ala Napolitaine: dindon a la chipolate : timbal| 
de macaroni: haunch of venison. 1“ 





“ Entrées.—Croquettes de volaille : petits patés aux huitres : cételettes d’a 
| neau: purée de champignons: cotelettes d’agneau aux pois d’asperge : tie 
| deau de veau a l’oseille : ris de veau piqué aux tomates: cdtelettes de Pigeons . 
| la Dusselle: chartreuse de légumes aux faisans: filets de cannetons A la : 
| rade: boudins ala Richelieu: sauté de volaille aux truffes : 
| monté. 
“‘ Cété.—Beeuf roti: jambon: salade. 
“Second Service. 
| Réts.—Chapons, quails, turkey poults, green goose. 
|‘ Entremets.—Asperges : haricot a la Francaise : mayonaise d‘homard - 
| Macedoine : aspices d’ceufs de pluvieur: Charlotte Russe : gelée au Marasquin 
créme marbre : corbeille de patisserie: vol-au-vent de rhubarb: tourte d’abri- 
| cots: corbeille des meringues: dressed crab: salade au gélantine. —Cham. 
pignons aux fines herbes. 

“ Relévés. —-Soutflée ala vanille : Nesselrode pudding : Adelaide Saudwiches 
fondus. Piéces montées, &c. &c. &c ” - 

The reader will not fail to observe how well the English dishes—turtle, white 
bait, and venison,—relieve the French in this dinner ; and what a breadth, depth 
solidity, and dignity they add to it. Green goose, also, may rank as English, the 
goose being held in little honour, with the exception of its liver, by the Frencl, . 
but we think Comte d’Orsay did quite right in inserting it. The execution is 
said to have been pretty nearly on a par with the conception, and the whole en- 
tertainment was crowned with the most inspiriting success. The moderation of 
the price must strike every one. A tradition has reached us of a dinner at Tj, 
Alhwon, under the auspices of the late venerable Sir William Curtis, which eos: 
the party between thirty and forty pounds a piece. We have also a vague reco). 
| lection of a bet as to the comparative merits of the Albion and York Hoyse 
| (Bath) dinners, which was formally decided by a dinner of unparalleled munis. 
cence, and nearly equal cost, at each; or rather not decided, for it became q 
| drawn bet, the Albion beating in the first course, and the York House in the 
| second. But. these are renfiniscences, on which, we frankly own, no great re. 
liance is to be placed. 

It is very far from our intention to attempt a catalogue raisonné of the differ. 
ent club-houses of London, similar to that which we have hazarded of thy 
restaurants of France, nor can we pretend to balance the pretensions of the a- 
tists of acknowledged reputation amongst us. We shall merely enumerate 

| very few distinguished names for the enlightenment of the rising generation anj 
of posterity. Such are Ude, Lefevre, Bony, Martin, Hall, Crepin, Francatel!i, 
Collins, and Loyer,—all at present residing in London; with whom Boyer, ci- 
| devant cook to the Marquess of Worcester. and now master of the Bell at Lei- 
| cester, richly merits to be associated. The celebrated chef of the late Marquess 
| of Abercorn. who refused to accompany the Duke of Richmond to Ireland, at a 
salary of £400 a year, on hearing that there was no Italian Opera at Dublin, 
was burnt to death in Lisle Street some years ago, and we remember a fair 
| friend of ours exultingly declaring that she had partaken of one of his posthu- 
mous pies. These great artists, with others whose names are not now present 
| to our memory, have raised cookery in England to a state which really does ho- 
| nour to the age; but they have introduced or sanctioned some heresies which 
| we must take liberty to note. In the first place, it is their bounden duty to pro- 
| test against the mania for white entrées, which frequently abound to the total 
exclusion of brown; though good taste, and what Mr. Square would call the 
| natural fitness of things, demand a judicious admixture of the two. Again, 
| they should absolutely refuse to dress such a thing as ris de veau a la chicorée, or 
tendons de veau aux épinars, for it is the worst of barbarism to combine these 
insipid vegetables with a meat already too insipid of itself,—as if no such thing 
| existed as sorrel (l’oseille) or the puree of tomatas, which are never used enough 
| in such cases. Another most ill-assorted union is that which takes place in 
| poulets aux concombres. But the worst of all profanation is the liberty taken 
with that exquisite production the truffle, in making it the basis of a purée — 
thus ruthlessly sacrificing its characteristic excellence, which is most indubitably 
its croguancy. But to afford a practical illustration of sound principles, and give 
the gentlemen above-named an opportunity for critical inquiry in their turn 
which it is to be hoped will end in their entire conviction and speedy amendment, 
we shall here insert the menu of another dinner lately ordered by a distinguished 
amateur, and executed by M. L. E. Ude— 
“* Service I. 
“2 Potages.—Bisque d’écrevisse ; consommé aux quenelles. 
‘2 Poissons —Les tranches de saumon a ia Genevoise ; les rougets en caisse. 
“2 Relevés.—Les poulardes a la jardiniére : jambon glacé aux epinais. 
| “2 Flancs.—La casserolle au ris a la financiére: le vol-au-vent de turbot dla 
créme. 
|  Entrées.—Le sauté de volaille au supréme, purée d’asperge : les cotelettes 
de porc 4 la Provencale: les tendons de veau a la Livernoise: les poulets a la 
Marengo: la noix de veau Ala Lucullus, Macedoine de legumes: les escaloppes 
| de volaille aux truffes: les cotelettes d’agneau, purée de tomate : les petits pou- 
lets a l’Algérine. 


_ Bigar. 
paté de Mouton 


| 
| 


gelée 





* Service IT. 

“Les poulardes au cressons : levreau piqué: les canetons: les pintades. 

**2 Les asperges. 

“2 Les pois nouveaux. 

“La salade de homard a I’Ttalienne : la Macédoine de fruits nouveaux, péches, 
&c. : la célestine de fraise 4 la Chantilly: plombiére aux abricots: boudin de 
cabinet a la vamlle : Charlotte Russe au chocolat: les Meringues : le baba au 
raisin de Corinthe : le soufflé au café blanc: les fondus ramequins.” 

Add the piéces de résistance, as a haunch of venison, or old Welsh mutton, 
roast beef, &c., and we think we may say with our old friend of the Rocher, 
| * Bien, Messieurs, vous avez-la un excellent diner.” 


We are now arrived at the conclusion of our sketch of the history and present 
| state of cookery, and have only a single cautionary observation to add. With- 
out appliances and means to boot it is madness to attempt entrees and en!remets ; 
| and * better first in a village than second in Rome’ is a maxim peculiarly appli- 
| cable to cookery. *‘‘ A good soup, a small turbot, a neck of venison, duckiings 
with green peas or chickens with asparagus, and an apricot tart, is a dinner for 
an emperor,—when he cannot get a better ;""—so said the late accomplished 
Ear! of Dudley—and we agree with him: but let peculiar attention be given to 
the accessaries. There was profound knowledge of character in the observation 
of the same statesinan on a deceased Baron of the Exchequer,—* He was a 
good man, sir, an excellent man; he had the best melted butter I ever tasted in 
my life.” 

But we must now apply ourselves a little more critically to the literature most 
appropriately represented by the works named at the head of this article 

Mirabeau used to present Condorcet with voila ma théoriec, and the Abbé Maury 
with voila ma pratique. We beg leave to present M. Brillat-Savarin as ou’ 
theory, M. Ude as our practice ; and we shall endeavour, by an account of their 
works, to justify the selection we have made. But we shall first give a short 
biographical sketch of the French author, whose life, conduct, and position 10 
society did honour to gastronomy, and form an apt introduction to his wors. 

Anthelme Brillat-Savarin, judge of the Court of Cassation, member of the 
Legion of Honour. and of most of the scientific and literary societies of France, 
was born in 1755 at Belley. He was bred up to his father’s profession of the 
law, and was practising with some distinction as an advocate, when (in 1789) he 
was elected a member of the Constituent Assembly. where he joined the moce- 
rate party, and did his best to avert the ruin that ensued. At the termination ‘ t 
his legislative duties, he was appointed President of the Civil Tribunal of the 
department of L’ Ain, and on the establishment of the Court of Cassation was 
made a judge of it. During the reign of terror he found himself amongst the 
proscribed, and fled for refuge to Switzerland, where he contrived to while away 
the time in scientific, literary, and gastronomical pursuits. He was afterwards 
compelled to emigrate to America, where also his attention seems rarely to have 
been diverted from the study in which he was destined to immortalize himsell 
It is related of him, that once, on his return from a shooting expedition, in the 
course of which he had the good fortune to kill a wild turkey, he fell into con- 
versation with Jefferson, who began relating some interesting anecdotes about 
Washington and the war, when, observing the air distrait of M. Brillat-Savarin, 
he stopped, and was about to go away: ‘* My dear sir,” said our gastronomer, 
recovering himself by a strong effort, ‘I beg a thousand pardons, but I was 
thinking how I should dress my wild turkey.” He earned his subsistence 9 
teaching French and music, an art in which he remarkably excelled. He re- 
turned to France in 1796, and after filling several emp'oyments of trast under 
the Directory, was re-appointed to his ol- office of Judge of the Court of Cas- 
sation, in which he continued until his death in 1826. The Physiologie du Gout 
was published some time in the year 1825, and ran rapidly through five o7 $1 
editions, besides reprints in Belgium. Its great charm consists in the singwmar 
mélange of wit, humour, learning, and knowledge of the world—bens mms. 
anecdotes, ingenious theories and instructive dissertations—which it presents + 
and if, as we are told and believe, Walton’s Angler has made many of its readers 
turn fishermen, we should not be at all surprised to hear that the ‘“ Physiolo2y 
of Taste’ had converted a fair portion of the reading public into gastronomers- 

The book consists of a collection of aphorisms, a dialogue between the au- 
thor and a friend as to the expediency of publication, a biographical notict of 
the friend, thirty meditations, and a concluding miscellany of adventures, invel- 
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analogous, and with such points of contact that there shall be no necessity for 
tle odious formality of presentations. 
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d anecdotes. The Meditations (a substitution for chapters) form the | 


tions, an 


he Taste ; 3. Gastronomy, definition, origin and use; 4. The Appetite, 


with illustrations of its capacity , 5. Alimentary Substances in general: 6 
specialities, including game, fish, turkeys, truffles, sugar, coffee, chocolate, &c. 
&c.; 7 Frying, its theory ; 8. Thirst ; 9. Beverages; 10. Episode on the 
End of the World ;, 11. Gourmandise, its power and consequences, particularly 
as regards conjugal _ happiness ; 12. Gourmands, by predestination, educaiion, 


vrofession, Sc. ; 13. Eprouvettes Gastronomiques + 14. Onthe Pieasures of the | to the influence. 


Mable; 15. The Halts in Sporting ; 16. Digestion; 17. Repose; 18 Sieep; 
19. Dreams; 20. The Influence of Diet on Repose, Sleep, and Dreams; 21. 
Obesity; 22. Treatment Preventitive or Curative of Obesity ; 23. Leanness: 
o}, Fasts; 25. Exhaustion; 26. Death; 27. Philosophical listory of the 
kitchen ; 28. Restaurateurs; 29. Classical Gastronomy put in Acuion; 30. 
Gastronomic Mythology. 

Such is the menu of this book, and we pity the man whose reading appetite 
js not excited by it. Amongst such a collection of dainties it is diflicult to se- 
ect, but we will do our best to extract some of the most characteristic passages. 
[he following, on the pleasures of the table, may serve to dissipate some _por- 
yon of the existing prejudice against gourmands, whose high vocation is too 
frequently associated in the minds of the unenlightened with gluttony and 
greediness. 
~ « The pleasure of eating is common to us with animals; it merely supposes 
hunger, and that which is necessary to satisfy it. ‘The pleasure of the table is 
peculiar to the human species ; it supposes antecedent attention to the prepara- 
tion of the repast, to the choice of place, and the assembling of the guests. 
[he pleasure of eating requires, if not hunger, at least appetite ; the pleasure of 
the table is most frequently independent of both. 

“Some poets complained that the neck, by reason of its shortness, was op- 
posed to the duration of the pleasure of tasting; others deplored the limited 
capacity of the stomach (which will not hold, upon the average, more than two 
quarts of pulp); and Roman dignitaries went the length of sparing it the trou- 
ble of digesting the first meal, to have the pleasure of swallowing a second. . . . 

[he delicacy of our manners would not endure this practice ; but we have done 
vetter, and we have arrived at the same end by means recognised by good taste. 
Dishes have been invented so attractive, that they unceasingly renew the appe- 
ute, and which are at the same time so light, that they flatter the palate without 
loading the stomach. Seneca would have called them Nubes Esculentas. We 
are, indeed, arrived at such a degree of alimentary progression, that if the calls 
{ business did not compel us to rise from table, or if the want of sleep did not 
interpose, the duration of meals might be almost indefinite, and there would be 
no sure data for determining the time that might elapse between the first glass 
of Madeira* and the last glass of punch.” 

In this place it may not be deemed beside the purpose to state that M. Rrillat- 
Savarin was naturally of a sober, moderate, easily-satisfied disposition ; so much 
so, Indeed, that many have been misled into the supposition that his enthusiasm 
was unreal, and bis book a piece of badinage written to amuse his leisure hours. 
He continues as follows :— 

* But the impatient reader will probably exclaim, how then is a meal to be 
regulated, in order to unite all things requisite to the highest pleasures of the 
table’ I proceed to answer this question. 

1. * Let not the number of the company exceed twelve, that the conversation 
may be constantly geveral. 


2. ** Let them be so selected that their occupations shall be varied, their tastes 





** Let the eating-room be luxuriously lighted, the cloth remarkably clean 
, and the atmosphere at the temperature of from thirteen to sixteen degrees 


3 
1) 
4. * Let the men be spiri/uels without pretension—the women pleasant with- 
ut too much coquetry.t 

5. ** Let the dishes be exceedingly choice, but limited in number, and the 
wines Of the first quality, each in its degree. 

6. ** Let the order of progression be, for the first (the dishes), from the most 
substantial to the lightest ; and for the second, (the wines), from the simplest 

the most perfumed. 

‘** Let the act of consumption be deliberate, the dinner being the last busi- 
3 of the day; and let the guests consider themselves as travellers who are to 
ie together at the same place of destination. 
8. * Let the coffee be hot, and the liqueurs chosen by the master. 


under arms; her napkin is nicely adjusted ; one of her hands is rested on the 
- lable; the other conveys to her mouth little morsels elegantly carved, or the 


devoid of that spice of coquetterie which women infuse into every thing. With 














wing of a partridge which it is necessary to pick; ber eyes are sparkling, ber 
lips glossy, her conversation agreeable, a!l her movemen's gracious ; she is not 


so many advantages she is irresistible; and Cato the Ceusor himself would yield 


which they are obliged to abstain, i i va 
body of the work, and relate to the following subjects :—1. The Senses; | have coadcubed ‘hom. dig & tapos alcter Sand & ot © eater area 





n an easterly direction, stands the dilapidated castle of Burleigh. The rugged 


Nothing is more pretty than to see a pretty gowrmande western termination of the Lomond Hills overhangs the north-east extremity 
of the water: on the south side it is similarly overhung by the hill of Binarty. 


Towards the east is a level piece of carse ground, at least three miles in length, 


and fully one in breadth. There are several islands in the lake, but only two 
of any extent. The most imposing one is that adjoining the shore in the neigh- 
bourhouod of Kinross. These islands contribute essentially to the effect of the 
| Scene : on one of these are still to be seen the ruins of the castle in which the 
| Unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots was imprisoned ; made still more celebrated 


“The penchant of the fair sex for gourmandise has in it somewhat of the | by the singular circumstances under which, assisted by the boy Douglas, she 
nature of instinct, for gourmandise is favourable to beauty. A train of exact | effected her escape from it. The lake is about eleven miles in circumference. 


and ngid observations have demonstrated that a succulent, delicate, and careful 


We luxuriated among the beauties of its surrounding scenery until the declining 


regimen repels to a distance, and for a length of time, the external appearances | Sun admonished us that it was time to seek, in the adjoining town of Kinross, a 


of old age. It gives more brilliancy to the eyes, more freshness to the skin, 
more support to the muscles ; and as it is certain in physiology, that it is the 


place of repose for the night, : 


The orjgin of the name Loch Leven is somewhat curious. It arose from the 


depression of the muscles which causes wrinkles, those formidable enemies of | circumstance of the number eleven occurring often in matters connected with 
beauty, it is equally true to say that, ce/eris paribus, those who understand | the lake. As already mentioned, it is eleven miles in circumference: there 
eating are comparatively ten years younger than those who are strangers tu this | Were lands belonging to eleven lairds which embraced its margin: there are 


they never represent those who practise abstinence by choice or duty, as misers 
and anchorites, without giving them the paleness of disease, the leanness of | 
poverty, and the wrinkles of decrepitude. \ 

** Again, gourmandise, when partaken, has the most marked influence on the | 
happiness of the conjugal state. A wedded pair endowed with this taste have | 
once a day, at least, an agreeable cause of meeting. Music, no doubt, has 
powerful attractions for those who love it ; but it is necessary to set about it,— 
it is anexertion. Moreover, one may have a cold, the music is not at band, the | 
instruments are out of tune, one has the blue devils, or it is a day of rest. In 
gourmandise, on the contrary, a common want summons the pair to table ; the 
same inclination retains them there; they naturally practise towards one 
another those little attentions, which show a wish to oblige; and the manner 
in which their meals are conducted enters materially into the happiness of life. 
This observation, new enough in France, had not escaped the English novelist 
Fielding ; and he has developed it by painting in his novel of ‘ Pamela’ the dif- 
ferent manner in which two married couples finish the day. | 

“Does gourmandise become gluttony, voracity, intemperance? it loses its 
name, escapes from our jurisdiction, and falls within that of the moralist, who 
will deal with it by his precepts, or of the physician, whu will cure it by his 
remedies. (owrmandise, characterized as in this article, has a name in French 
alone ; it can be designated neither by the Latin gu/a, nor the English gluttony, 
nor the Gertnan /iisternheit ; we, therefore, recommend to those who may be 
tempted to translate this instructive book, to preserve the substantive and simply 
change the article: it is what all nations have done for coquetierte and every- | 
thing relating to it.” 

Considering the high privileges attached to the character of a gourmand, we 
are not surprised at finding that it is not to be assumed at will. The next 
Meditation accordingly is headed N’est pas Gourmand qui veut, and begins as 
follows :— 

* There are individuals to whom nature has denied a refinement of organs, or 
a continuity of attention, without which the most succulent dishes pass unob- 
served. Physiology has already recognized the first of these varieties, by show- 
ing us the tongue of these unfortunates, badly provided with nerves for inhaling 
and appreciating flavours. ‘These excite in them but an obtuse sentiment ; sveh 
persons are, with regard to objects of taste, what the blind are with regard to 
light. The second is composed of distraits, chatter-boxes, persons engaged in 
business, the ambitious, and others, who seek to occupy themselves with two 
things at once, and eat only to be filled. Such, for instance, was Napoleon ; he 
was irregular in his meals, and ate fast and ill; but there again was to be 
traced that absolute will which he carried into everything he did. The moment 
appetite was felt, it was necessary that it should be satisfied, and his establish- 


, Science. The painters and sculptors are deeply penetrated with this truth, for | eleven rivers and streams which run into it; it contains eleven kinds of fish ; 


and in the adjoining plantations were eleven kinds of wood. ‘The name was, 
therefore, originally, Loch Eleven ; but in the course of time the E was omit- 
ted as at present. 

The celebrated Loch Lomond was the next of the Scottish lakes whither we 
directed our steps. It is appropriately called the Queen of Scottish lakes. It 
is entitled to the appellation whether as respects the length, and breadth, and 
depth of its waters, or the grandeur and magnificence of the adjoining scenery. 
It is thirty miles in length, in some places eight in breadth; while its depth 
varies from sixty to three hundred and sixty feet. There are thirty islands, of 
different sizes, which rise above its surface : the larger ones are beautified with 
fine plantations. 

Loch Lomond is completely embedded amidst extensive chains of hills. The 
far-famed Grampian Mountains terminate in the neighbourhood of its eastern 
extremity. F roi whatever part the lake is viewed, the scene is unspeakably 
yiand and beautiful. The scenery, however, partakes of a very different cha- 
racter when viewed from different points. Our first view was from the hill of 
Ardleishdoun, which looks in a southward direction. The scenery seen from 
this point is eminently picturesque ‘The varied shores of the vast expanse of 
water, with their numerous and diversified bays and headlands, and the rugged 
hills with their various passes and lonely glens,—form altogether a scene of sur- 
passing beauty and interest. 

Our next view was from Mount Misery near the southern extremity of the 
lake. It was not without some exertion and much fatigue that we climbed this 
hill, but amply did the prospect reward us for our trouble. The lake is here to 
be seen in its greatest breadth. The eye is also, from this point, able to take 
in most of the numerous islands which are scattered over its surface. On its 
western and eastern banks are various chains of mountains, which seemingly em- 
brace each other towards the north, where their rugged and serrated tops pierce 
the sky. From the top of Mount Misery, the scenery is infinitely diversified 
as well as of the most enchanting kind. Here the eye is distracted with the 
multiplicity of objects which claim its attention. The effect of the whole, to 
the spectator who has a relish for the beauties of nature, is absolutely over- 
powering : we were so completely lost in amazement at, and admiration of, the 
grandeur and magnificence of the scene, as to remain for a time totally uncon- 
| scious that we were animated beings. And in addition to the charming work- 
manship of Nature, with which the surrounding scenery abounds, it was hallow- 
ed to our minds by the recollection that within a few miles of the spot on which 
we then stood, were born three of the most distinguished individuals in the 
| literary and scientific history of Scotland. Buchanan, the historian ; Napier, 
| the inventor of logarithms ; and Smollett, the novelist, were severally ushered 
into the world within a circle of four miles of Mount Misery. 








ment was so arranged that in all places and at all hours, chicken, cutlets, and 
coffee, might be forthcoming at a word.” 

The habit of eating fast and carelessly is supposed to have paralyzed Napo- 
leon on two of the most critical occasions of his life,x—the battles of Borodino 


tories by pushing his advantages as he was wont. On each of these occasions 
he is known to have been suffering from indigestion. On the third day of 
Dresden, too, the German novelist Hoffman, who was present in the town, as- 
serts that the emperor would have done much more than he did, but for the 
effects of a shoulder of mutton stuffed with onions—a dish only to be paralleled 





9. ** Let the saloon be large enough to admit of a game at cards for those who 
cannot do without it, and so that there may notwithstanding remain space enough 
for post-meridian colloquy. 

10. ** Let the party be detained by the charms of society, and animated by the 
hope that the evening will not pass without some ulterior enjoyment. 

11. * Let the tea be not too strong ; let the toast be scientifically buttered, and 
the punch carefully prepared. 

12. ** Let the retreat commence before eleven, but let every body be in bed 
by twelve. 

‘*‘ If any one has been present at a party uniting these twelve requisites, he may 
boast of having been present at his own apotheosis.” 

M. Brillat-Savarin has here omitted one very important requisite, which it may 
ve as well to supply without delay from another section of his book. 

* Apuorism.—Of all the qualities of a cook, the most indispensable is punc- 
tua uly. 

* | shall support this grave maxim by the details of an observation made ina 
party of which I was one—quorum pars magna fui—and where the pleasure of 
observing saved me from the extremes of wretchedness. 

*T was one day invited to dine with a high functionary ;¢ and at the appoint- 
ed moment, half-past five, every body had arrived, for it was known that he liked 
punctuality, and sometimes scolded the dilatory. I was struck on my arrival by 
the air of consternation that reigned in the assembly; they spoke aside, 
they looked into the court-yard; some faces announced stupefaction ; 
something extraordinary had certainly come to pass. I approached one of 
the party whom I judged most capable of satisfying my curivsity, and inquired 
what had happened. ‘Alas!’ replied he, with an accent of the deepest sorrow, 
‘Mouseignueur has been sent for to the Council of State; he has just set out, and 
who knows when he will return!’ ‘Is that all!’ [ answered, with an air of in- 
diflerence which was alien from my heart; ‘that is a matter of a quarter of an 
hour at the most; some information which they require; itis known that there 

is av Official dinner here to-day—they can have no motive for making us fast.’ 
I spoke thus, but at the bottom of my soul | was not without inquietude, and I 
would fain have been somewhere else. ‘Ihe first hour passed pretty well; the 
guests sat down with those with whom they had interests in common, exhausted 
the topics of the day, and amused themselves in conjecturing the cause which 


had carried off our dear Amphitryon to the Tuileries. By the second bour, some | 


symptoms of impatience began to be observable; we looked at one another with 


distrust ; and the first to murmur were three or four of the party who, not having 


found room to sit down, were by no means in a convenient position for waiting 
At the third hour, the discontent became general, and every body complained. 
‘When will he come back!’ said one. * What can he be thinking of?” said 
another. ‘Itis enough to give one one’s death,” said a third. By the fourth 
hour, all the symptoms were aggravated ; and I was not listened to when I ven- 
tured to say, that he whose absence rendered us so miserable was beyond a doubt | 
the most miserable of all. Attention was distracted for a moment by an appari- | 
ton. One of the party, better acquainted with the house than the others, pene- | 
trated to the kitchen; he returned quite overcome ; his face announced the end 

of the world; and he exclaimed in a voice hardly articulate, and in that muffled | 


tone which expresses at the same time the fear of making a noise and the desire | 


of being heard : * Monseigneur set out without giving orders ; and however long 

his absence, dinner will not be served until his return.’ He spoke, and the alarm | 
occasioned by his speech will not be surpassed by the effect of the trumpet on 

the day of judgment. Amongst all these martyrs, the most wretched was the 

good D’Aigrefeuille,|| who is known to all Paris; his body was all over suffer- 

lng, and the agony of Laocoon was in his face. Pale, distracted, seeing nothing, 

he sat crouched upon an easy chair, crossed his little hands upon his large belly, 

and closed his eyes, not to sleep, but to wait the approach of death. Death, 

however, came not. Towards ten, a carriage was heard rolling into the court ; 

the whole party sprang spontaneously to their legs. Hilarity succeeded to sad- 
hess; and in five minutes we were attable. but, alas! the hour of appetite 
Was past! All had the airof being surprised at beginning dinner at so Jate an 
hour; the jaws had not that isochronous (isochrone) movement which announces 
a regular work; and I know that many guests were seriously inconvenienced by 
the delay.” 

The Meditation entitled Gourmandise is replete with instructive remark ; but 
We must confine ourselves to that part of it which relates to the ladies, who, 
since Lord Byron’s§ silly prejudices upon the subject were made public, think it 
prettiest and most becoming to profess a total indifference as to what they eat. 
Let them hear our professor on this subject— 

 Gourmandise is by no means unbecoming in women; it agrees with the 
“delicacy of their organs, and serves to compensate them for some pleasures from 
omen 
* The custom of taking parmesan with, and Madeira after, soup, was introduced 
into France by M. Talleyrand, who was an acquaintance of our excellent author. 

. ! . : write,” says the author in a note, ** between the Palais Royal and the Chaus- 
see d Antin.” 

1 No doubt Cambaceres. : 

l , he friend and principal gastronomic aide-de-camp of Cambaceres. 

, 9 4t ts a strange coincidence that Goethe, in Wilhelm Meister, expresses a similar 
Cisike to secing women eat. 


by the pork chops which Messrs. Thurtell and Co. regaled on after completing 
the murder of their friend Mr. Weare. 

The gifted beings predestined to gourmandise are thus described :— 

“They have broad faces, sparkling eyes, small foreheads, short noses, full 
lips, and round chins. ‘The females are plump, rather pretty than handsome, 
with a tendency to embonpoint. It is under this exterior that the pleasantest 
guests are to be found; they accept all that is offered, eat slowly, and taste 
with reflection. They never hurry away from the places where they have been 
well treated ; and you are sure of them for the evening, because they know all 
the games and pastimes which form the ordinary accessaries of a gastronomic 
meeting. 

** Those, on the contrary, to whom nature has refused an aptitude for the en- 
joyments of taste. have long faces, long noses, and large eyes; whatever their 
height, they have always in their tournure a character of elongation. They 
have black and straight hair, and are above all deficient in embonpoint : it ts they 
who invented trowsers. ‘The women whoin nature has afflicted with the same 
misfortune are angular, get tired at table, and live on tea and scandal.” 

Out of the many modes proposed of testing this theory, we shall confine our- 
selves to one—the judicious employment of eprouvettes :— 

** We understand. by eprouvettes, dishes of acknowledged flavour, of such 
| undoubted excellence, that their bare appearance ought to excite in a human 
| being, properly organized, all the faculties of taste ; so that all those in whom, 
| in such cases, we perceive neither the flush of desire nor the radiance of ecstacy, 
may be justly noted as unworthy of the honours of the sitting and the plea- 
sures attached to it.” 

A distinguished gastronomer, refining on this invention, proposes eprouvettes 
| by negation. When, for example, a dish of high merit is suddenly destroyed by 
| accident, or any other sudden disappointment occurs, you are to note the expres- 








and Leipsic, which he might have converted into decisive and influential vic- | 


One day’s survey of the magnificent and picturesque scenery of Loch Lomond}, 
instead of satisfying, only awakened in us a desire for stil] further converse with 
| its beauties. Next morning we resumed the grateful exercise of rambling among 
its wooded banks. We had been awe-struck and amazed on the preceding day 
at the colossal proportions of Ben Lomond ; yet, notwithstanding our convietion 
; of the toil and trouble of ascending that vast mountain, we determined om the 

enterprise, assured in our own minds that the view from thence would eensti- 
tute an ample compensation. We were not disappointed. What a scene! 
The spectator while he beholds it forgets that he belongs to this word. He 
fancies himself in another sphere, and that he is conversing with objects. other 
than those he was accustomed to meet with. We question if there be another 
spot in Europe, whence a view combining in an equal degree the attributes of 
extensiveness, variety, sublimity, and grandeur, may be had. Beneath are the 
broad expanse of water, the numerous islands with which it is gemmed, and the 
valleys, plantations, and pasture-fields which adjoin its margin. When the 
| weather is fine, which it happily was when we gained the summit of the moun- 
tain, the populous city of Glasgow is to be seen on the one hand, and that of 
Edinburgh on the other. ‘Towards the south, the eye is distracted by the variety 
and extent of the prospect: it takes in at once the entire county of Lanark, the 
fertile vale through which the Clyde rolls its majestic waters, with the towns 
and villages on its banks, and even the far distant mountains of Cumberland. 
To the west, are seen the counties of Renfrew and Ayr, with the interesting 
islands of Bute and Arran; while still farther on, are the coast of Ireland, and 
the wide Atlantic ocean, in the immensity of which the eye loses itself. The 
prospect in a northerly direction partakes in an eminent degree of the sublime 
and awful. The spectator, while beholding the scene, feels an emotion come 
over him which it is impoesible to describe: it is of a mixed kind,—partaking 
largely of melancholy and astonishment, not unmingled with fear. Mountain 
rises above mountain in all their gigantic proportions, while their infinitely diver- 
sitied and rough and ragged forms impart a grandeur to the whole scene of the 
most striking kind. 

About two hours before sunset, the sky, which was formerly unclouded, be~ 
came suddenly overcast. Shortly after, a scene ensued of a most terrific kind : 
| but few such could ever have been witnessed in Europe. We found ourselves 
| above the region of the clouds: they floated in the atmosphere beneath, and 

hovered over the sides of the mountains ; anon succeeded a vivid flash ef light- 
| ning, Which was instantly followed by a peal of thunder, louder and longer con- 
| tinued, perhaps, than was ever before or since heard on Bntish ground. Again 


- aqs . - } ee ; A . 
| sion of your guests’ faces, and thus form your estimate of their gastric sensibili- | #4 again, in vivid forked sheets, did the electric fluid flash, and again and again 
ties. We will illustrate this matter by an anecdote which our author has forgot- | ‘id the thunder peal, till its reverberations among the mountains seemed to us as 


ten to note. 
Cardinal Fesch, a name of honour in the annals of gastronomy, had invited a 


if they had been the prelude of the disorganization of Nature herself. Our 
courage, we are free to confess, forsook us: we stood aghast at the appalling 


|large party of clerical magnates to dinner. By a fortunate coincidence two | Scene : we then felt, for the first time, the utter insignificance of man: we felt, 
| turbots of singular beauty arrived as presents to his Eminence on the very morn- 10reover, as if we had been alone in the world. Happily, the elemental strife, 
| ing of the feast.” To serve both would appear ridiculous, but the Cardinal was, | 4fter raging with such violence for about half an hour, began to subside, and we 


| embarrassment to his chef—* Be of good faith, your Eminence ; 
dinner was served : one of the turbots relived the soup. Exclamations unanimous, 
| positive. The maitre d’hotel advances : two attendants raise the monster and 


ants and the turbot roll together on the floor. At this sad sight, the assembled 


notwithstanding, most anxious to have the credit of both. He imparted bis | hastened to descend the mountains, seeking to calm our yet troubled spirit in 
was the reply, | the nearest inn. We returned next day to Glasgow, which is distant from Loch 
‘both shall appear: both shall enjoy the reception which is their due.’ The Lomond twenty miles. 


Ina few days we quitted Glasgow for the purpose of visiting Loch Katrine. 


enthusiastic, religious, gastronomical—it was the moment of the eprourette | It is situated in the county of Perth, and is nearly fifty miles distant from Glas- 


gow. In extent it is not to be compared with Loch Lomond, being only ten 


carry him off to cut him up; but one of them loses his equilibrium : the attend- | miles in length, and from one and a half to two in breadth. But nothing can 


| surpass the splendour and sublimity of the scene which surrounds it: Nature 


Cardinals became pale as death, and a solemn silence reigned in the conclave—it , seems to run riot here. Elevated mountains and lofty rocks in every variety of 


was the moment of the eprouvette negative—but the maitre dhdétel suddenly 
turns to the attendant—* Bring another turbot,’ said he, with the most perfect 
coolness. ‘The other appeared, and the eprouvette positive was gloriously re- 
newed. 
—>— 
THE LAKES OF SCOTLAND. 

Who has not heard of the Scottish Lakes? We had so often heard the most 
| glowing descriptions of their romantic and picturesque scenery, that we de- 
| termined in the summer of last year to enjoy the luxury of a visit to them. 

High as were our expectations of pleasure from the ramble, the reality far ex- 
| ceeded it. Half the beauties of the Scottish Lakes have not yet been told ; 
| nor will they ever be ; for no description, however graphic, can do any thing 
| like justice to them. 

The first lake we visited, as being nearest the Scottish metropolis, was the 
| celebrated Loch Leven. The day on which we first beheld this vast expanse 
| of water, with the delightful scenery which surrounds it, was the 4th of June— 
a day which never returns without bringing to our minds many pleasing remi- 
niscences of our boyish years: for, being the birth-day of George the Third, 
we used always on that day to escape from Mavor, our copperplate copy, Cocker, 
| Euclid, Virgil, and all the other Juggernauts of the school, and engage in the 
more congenial task of kindling bonfires in proof of our juvenile loyalty to that 
monarch. It was the afternoon of this day before we reached Loch Leven. 
The weather was unusually fine. The sky was unclouded: there was a fine 
gentle breeze from the east—just as much, and no more, as was sufficient to 


| 





neutralize the otherwise oppressive rays of the sun. A scene, therefore, which 
is beautiful in no ordinary degree at any time and under any circumstances, was 
| pre-eminently so when it first met our vision. The lake was calm and tranquil 
| in the distance ; and even on nearing it, it was but slightly ruffled by the zephyrs 


which played over its surface. The surrounding scenery owes much of its 
| beauty to the variety of objects grouped into it. Onthe west and north-west 


side of the lake, is the charming vale of Kinross, environed by hills in the dis- 


| form and aspect, are thrown together in ‘‘ beautiful disorder :” while not only 
the face of the hills, but even the tops of the most haggard rocks, are beautified 
| by shrubs and trees, all as flourishing as if rooted in the most congenial soil, 
| The lake is completely encircled by lofty mountains. It was some hours after 
| a heavy and long-continued rain, that we happened to visit the place ; and the 
| water still continuing in numberless streams to foam down the furrowed sides of 
| the mountains into the lake, imparted an interest to the scene which was quite 
overpowering. 
This applies to the scenery generally ; but there are several points whence 
the view acquires peculiar interest. The one we first selected, was that which 
| commanded the best view of the bristled fields, or, to use the term more gene- 

rally employed, the ‘Trossachs. The scenery here inspires the spectator, not 
| only with a feeling of admiration and amazement, but with one of profound awe. 
| Vast fragments of rocks, as if brokon into pieces from a huge mountain by the 

operation of some mighty volcanic agency, are scattered into the water at the 
| eastern end, and for nearly two miles along its sides. Altogether, the scene 
| can have but few parallels in the world for “its wild nature” and terrific gran- 
| deur. 

Proceeding a little further on the road which leads along the northern shore 
of Loch Katrine, the tourist finds the aspect of the scene materially changed ; 
it is both more varied and agreeable. The rugged rocks are intermingled with 

| numerous lofty cliffs adorned with an ample covering of wood, which has the 

| appearance, despite the seemingly unfavourable soil, of so many thriving planta- 

tions on a limited scale. On the distant hills, luxuriant with heath, may be 

seen many hundreds of wild ducks, sailing sportively about, as if they too were 

delighted with the matchless beauties of the scene. 

| The third and last spot whence we took a special survey of Loch Katrine and 
its surrounding scenery, was Craig Innes, which is three miles from the east end 
of the lake. The scene is eminently beautiful, and we beheld it under circum- 
stances which invested it with unusual charms. The evening was far advanced, 
and the yellow radiance of a declining sun tinged every object it touched. The 
water, which was unruffled as a mirror, faithfully reflected his countless rays, 


. 
’ 


tance; while the foreground is enriched by plantations, pleasure-grounds, and | while the heath-clad mountains which adjoined, and the fertile valleys in the 
fields luxuriant wiih pasture. On the margin of the lake, on the same side, is ; distance, sparkled with every variety of hue. We never before beheld a scene 


the burgh of Kinross, with its numerous orchards and gardens. Not far distant 


i so soothing and grateful to the mind. A thousand homilies, we are sure, could 
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, wa , [ sad i 5 if a curse had been instantly 
hali:the effect in taming the fieveer sof man’s nature. We felt | was carried in 1828. Its first consequence was, as if , 
net — had ee _ Sieenaslt ae and as if it would have | brought down. the admission of Papists into the Le gislature ; a myey ey 
pr al a hundred-fold the guilt of any criminal action, if committed there. | England will yet weep in tears of blood, and in which at this hour she fe 
We felt as if we could, have lingered for eges amid the beauties which surround- i _the developed in that fatal Bill of mis- 
ed us,—asiif, indeed, time itself could net ‘have satiated the eye with the charms | against England and her constitution was developed in tha 


iv : shich, throwing the representation from the hands 
of the scene. named and delusive Reform, wh g Pp 


i i i i i ivi i the | 
Not far distant are other places whenee most interesting and picturesque | of the responsible classes into those of the irresponsible, giving to ignorance 


views of Loch Katrine and its scenery.are to be had. It is in one of these, | rights that belong to knowledge, and to poverty the rights uv con m4 7“ 
that Sir Walter Scott, ir his ** Lady of the Lake,” supposes Fitzjames to be | exerted by property alone, has already shaken the State to its foundations. 


i i ‘this concession in the absolute tyranny of a Popish fac- 
standing, when he makes him exclaim— already see the fruits of this concession In \ y 
‘« What a scene was here 


chains of Popish tyranny. All thenceforth was natural. The Papist hostility | 


| tion over the English Cabinet, in its successive overthrow of English adminis- | 


ted one rutbless gang of revolters, assassins, incendiaries, and robbe 
as if some upburst from the dungeons of darkness and evil had se 
spirits to revel for a season on the face of earth, and supersede the form 

feelings of man—all was one scene of furious struggle, bloody revenge fran 
| laughter, hideous voluptuousness, and reckless spoliation. The first act ro 


National Assembly was the seizure of the whole property of the Church wee 


ever might be the unscriptural errors of the French Establishment, the propert 
, was guiltless. ‘That Church might have deserved the heaviest vengeance [ it, 

doctrines, but those doctrines were not impugned by the new illuminators " 
France. Its property was its crime in their eyes. ‘They abated the nuisance bs 
a general grasp at the whole corporate income of the Church, nd 


TS; Or rather 
nt forth their 


























































‘ie vas simple. I i by. a ai The operation 
For princely pomp or churchman’s pride ! | trations : in its actual fabrication of a government for Ireland ; in its attempt to | was simple. It was complete in a single day, by a single debate 


On this bold brew a lordly tower; 

In that soft vale a lady’s bower ; 

On yonder meadow fat away, 

The turrets of a cloister grey. 

How blithely might the bugle-horn 
Chide, on the lake, the lingering morn! 
How sweet at eve, the lover’s lute 
Chime, when the groves were still and mute ! 
And when the midnight moon should lave 
Her forehead on the silver wave, 

How solemn on the ear would come 

The holy matin’s distant hum! 

While the deep peel’s commanding tone 
Should wake, in yonder islet lone, 

A sainted hermit from his cell 

To drop a bead with every bell :— 

And bugle, lute, and bell, and all, 
Should the bewildered stranger call 

To friendly feast, and lighted hall.” 


Dr. Johnson, after describing the emetions he felt when he first set his foot 
on Ieolmkill, very-happily observes, that the man is little to be envied whose pa- 
triotism would aot gain force on the plains of Marathon, or whose piety would 
not grow warmer among the ruins of Iona. No poet could visit Loch Katrine 
without feeling the poetic spirit more active in his breast than before. If, in- 
deed, we did not know that poetic genius is of necessity an innate quality in 
those who possess:it, we could almost suppose the scenery of this lake must 
have the power of creating it. The effeet it had on Sir Walter Scott's mind, 
as a poet, is well known; it is the scene of his “ Lady of the Lake,”—un- 
doubtedly the happiest effort of his muse. Loch Katrine and he have been of 


mutual advantage to each other. While viewing its magnificent scenery, he | 


poured forth the inspirations of his muse more felicitously than he ever did be- 
fore or since ; while the effect of his charming description of its beauties has 
been to make it a hundred-fold better known than it previously had been. Be- 
fore the publication of Sir Walter's “* Lady of the Lake,” Loch Katrine was 
little known and still less frequented: now it is thronged by visitors from all 
quarters: perhaps it is visited by more persons on excursions of pleasure than 
all the other Scotch lakes taken together 

Not many miles.distant from Loch Katrine, is Loch Achray, it is only of 
limited dimensions, being but a mile in length, and not more than half a mile in 
breadth. On this account, therefore, it is net entitled to special notice ; but it 


is so on account of the metchless beauty of the adjoining scenery, and the place | 


it occupies in the novels and poetry of Sir Welter Scott. The great magician, 
finding it impossible, notwathstanding his unequalled powers of description, to 
convey any oorrect conception of its beauties to tie minds of his readers, con- 
tented himself with the application to it of the word “ lovely :”’ nothing, indeed, 
could be inere so. On the South, the ground which gradually rises from the mar- 
gin of the lake, is in a great measure clad with heath, which in the summer 
season is not ouly pleasing to the eye, but emits a fragrant smell. The northern 
side of the lake has a rocky aspect; but so far from having a repulsive appear- 
ance, it is remarkably soft and pleasant, owing to the rich covering of wood 
which conceals its harsher features. In the distance are huge mountains, whose 
towering tops seem to embrace the sky: amid these mountains are numerous 
glens of great depth, whose silence is only disturbed by the streamlets which 
gurgle on their transit tothe lake. It was early onthe morning after we had 
visited Loch Katrine, that we proceed to Loch Achray. The lake itself was 
silvered over by the rays of one of the brightest suns that ever shone on our 
world,—making the beauties of nature more beautiful still: add to this, that on 
the boughs of the trees which overshadow the northern margin of the lake, were 
perched a countlese throng of feathered choristers, all expressing by their ** sweet 
voices” how sensibly they were alive to the joy-inspiring scene,—and some idea 


may be formed of the ecstatic delight which we felt while we wandered along 


the shores of Loch Achray. 

Passing over several other lakes abounding in romantic and picturesque scenery, 
and which are well worthy a visit from the tourist, we come to Loch Ness. This 
lake is situated in Inverness-shire 
west frem Inverness: it is about twenty-three miles in length, and from one to 
one and a half in breadth: the depth in some places is so great, that it has never 
yet been sounded: in many parts the depth varies from one to eight hundred 
fathoms. ‘The scenery on the north side of the lake is beautiful in no ordinarv 
degree : on the svuth side its magnificence quite overpowers the mind. When 
it first broke on our eye, it seemed as if we had been suddenly introduced into a 
new world. The most imaginative poet that ever lived, never, in the most un- 
bridled moments of his fancy, conceived any thing approaching to it. We felt 
we were beholding a scene which immeasurably transcended any thing of which | 
we had ever read,—even in fairy tale. Compared with it, how poor the happiest 
efforts of art! On either side are a number of high hills, or rather ranges of | 
mountains, whose towering tops, as the poet expresses it, invade the heavens : | 
the face of these mountains is, for the most part, thickiv studded with trees of 
various kinds, imcluding the beech, the oak, the ash, the birch, &c. On the 
south side is a beautiful avenue of many miles length. The road, which for 
excellence equals any in Europe, is on the very brink of the lake, which enables 
the spectator to see the imposing scene under every possible advantage. The | 
projecting headlands and retiring bays, which are numerous and of various shapes 
and sizes, with the rich covering of wood, of Nature's planting, which adorns 
both sides of the lake, and the woods and vales, and hills and dales in the distance, 
are all, without effort, taken in at one glance. In fine, the scenery adjoining 


Loch Ness must be one of the happiest efforts which Nature ever made at the 
grand and beautiful. 








Loch Ness is celebrated for its historical associations as well as its magnificent 
scenery. Culloden, where the battle was fought which crushed the rebellion of | 
1746, is only a few miles distant from it ; and it was in the humble cottage of a 
poor kilted peasant, on its margin, that Prince Charles found a place of conceal- 
ment after his defeat on Culloden Mvoor—though the friends of Government 
carried on, in the immediate neighbourhood, a most rigorous search during the 
ten days he was there secreted. It required great moral courage as well as at- 
tachment to the Pretender, in the Highland cottager. to harbour the unfortunate 
Prince in the face of the consequences threatened by Government ; but the most 
extraordinary proof of virtue and fide'ity, on the part or the peasant, was the 
fact of his protecting the Prince thouzh he knew that by giving him up he would 
entitle himself to the reward of £30,000 offered for the person of Charles 
The fate of the poor Highlandman, whose name was Kennedy, was melancholy 
in theextreme: he was hanged : ( 


‘ 1a few years afterwards at Inverness for stealing 
acow! He was impelled to the crime by the most urgent want; and yet he | 


possessed so generous a soul, that notwithstan ling his great poverty, not even 
the reward of £30,000 could induce him to betray a fellow-being who, in the | 
hour of misfortune, had intrusted his safety to him. The records of ancient 
Greece or Rome do not contain a more splendid example of true nobleness of 
mind. The north side of Loch Ness is also celebrated as the place to which 
General Wade, of * Highland road-imaking memory,” is known to have been 
more pete in a a than . any other spot in Great Britain, and as 
possessing one of the finest roads in Europe, made by that"General » face of 
physical difficulties such as, perhaps, we re never before or senate y 
If there was any qualification to the pleasure we enjoyed while luxuriating 
among the matchless beauties of the scenery arouni the Scotish lakes, it arose 
from the reflection that they should be, comparatively, so little frequented. There 
are thousands >f our countrymen who every successive summer quit their homes 
in quest of picturesque scenery; but the great majority of them seek for that 
scenery on foreign shores, though much more beautiful is to be seen jn their own 
country. The taste, if such it can be called, which thus induces men to visit 
far-distant lands for the purpose of viewing their most interesting scenery, 


scenery still more intere sting and beautiful is to be witnessed in their own. 
Once vicious and expensive. 


while 
is at 
J.G 
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WILLIAM PITT. 


Continued from the Alhion of August 8. 


If we demanded a resistless proof of the administrative sagacity of Pitt, it 
inight be found in his views of the evil resulting from the overthrow of the Test 
and Corporation Acts. During the whole long period, from their enactment to 
the commencement of this revolutionary age, they preserved the Constitution 
from the inroad of infide!s, sectaries, and republicans. But when the venom of 
F rench Jacobinism, the frigid affectations of German philosophy, 4nd, more 
effectively than either, the Deism and Atheism of the modern school of political 
scribbling, had partially diseased the mind of the rising generation, the repeal of 
those acts was loudly called for by faction The call was powerfully protested 
against by religious men and consistent politicians, as only preliminary to the 
ruin of the old institutions of the empire. In defiance of the protest, the repeal | 

| 





| 
‘ 


| 
its eastern extremity 1s about six miles south- | 


4 : - The Motion 
was made, *‘ That all the revenues and possessions of the Church should become 


the property of the State.” It was carried with scarcely the form of delibera- 
hitter personal persecution of the Irish clergy; and finally, in its open demand | tion. In 1789, and from that hour, the spirit of Revolution, torch in hand, 


to have the Established Church in Ireland given into its power. — ; went forth y lay the yt seg the nobility, and the whole proprietary of France 
| To what further views the inflamed bigotry and furious ambition of this sect | a a bed — erry to rs ene only in torrents of the blood of 
may look, must be judged of by what five short years have done. T he repeal rance and Europe.—[ To be con o~ 
| of the Test and Corporation Acts was the death-blow of the Constitution ; and | : é a 
on its grave may be written,—* There lie the Liberties of England, gained by } THEIR MAJESTIES VISIT TO THE EARL AND COUNTEss OF 
illustrious sacrifices, sustained by vigilance and virtue, and lost at length by _ MANSFIELD, AT CAEN WOOD. 
| giddy concession, weak confidence, and the boundless folly of believing that! As soon as the intended Royal visit to the Earl and Countess of Mansfield be- 
| Dissenters could bessafe guardians of the Established Church, Papists of Pro- | came generally known by the inhabitants of Hampstead, a committee of gentle. 
| testantism, and Republicans of Monarchy.” | men was formed for the purpose of receiving their Majesties with distinguished 
The debates on the Heir-apparent’s Debts. in April and May 1787; the Im- | honours: and the erection of a beautiful arch, and the presentation of a loyal 
peachment of Hastings, of which the six articles were prepared by Burke on the | address, were at once agreed upon. Up till Wednesday the retired Village of 
| 25th of April, and the general measure was carried on the 9th of May, by 175 to | Hampstead and its surrounding neighbourhood presented a scene of bustle and 
89; and the dehates on the Regency in December 1788, were the chief public | animation never before witnessed, and it was not till a late hour on that day that 
transactions of this period. In them all, the Minister distinguished himself by | the whole of the splendid arrangements were completed. 
the soundness of his views and the dignity of his principles. While the admirers At an early hour on Thursday the road was lined with well-dressed persons, 
of great abilities will regret, that, on the first of those topics, Fox pledged him- | whom the interesting scene had drawn together. ‘The weather was exceedingly 
self before the House and the nation to the non-existence of a marriage between | favourable, and the carriages on the heath, containing elegantly attired ladies, 
the Prince and Mrs. Fitzherbert, a Roman Catholic,—a pledge which in the | amounted to several hundred. On the summit of the hill, immediately at the 
| most decisive degree involved his honour; and that in the last he claimed a right | commencement of the heath, and across the main road, a triumphal arch was 
for the Prince to hold the Regency, independently of the choice of the Lords | erected, upwards of thirty feet in height, ornamented with a profusion of laure}, 
and Commons,—a right in which this head-long partisan equally abandoned the | flowers in full bloom, &c., and surmounted by the Royal Standard, St. George 
| boasted principles of the Whig creed, and exhibited his readiness to abandon the | and Union colours, &e. The arch was tastefully formed, after the one erecte 
Constitution, Pitt was the great opponent to the triumph of this extraordinary | by the inhabitants of Brighton, upon the King and Queen’s first visit to that 
claim, which would have made the Prince master not only of the Crown, but of | place after coming to the throne. The interior was composed of apartments, 
the Constitution. Fox, in full contemplation of the feast of power, had palpably | which were occupied by all the fashion and beauty of Hampstead and its Vicinity 
determined to enjoy it to the utmost. In his speculation the whole Cabinet was The distinguished guests invited to Lord Mansfield’s began to arrive between 
to be thrown out, and new men and new measures to be put in possession. Fox, three and four o’clock, and the equipages continued setting down the company 
as Secretary of State, was to have been actual Prime Minister ; the Duke of | for some hours. Messengers were stationed on the road to announce the ap- 
| Portland nominally Premier, as First Lord of the Treasury ; Earl Spencer the | proach of the Royal cortége, and a deputation of the parochial authorities, &c 
| Trish Lord-lieutenant. All the minor offices were to be filled by Fox’s friends ; | was in attendance at the boundary of the parish to escort their Majesties. Soon 
| and his party, with its easy relaxation of principle and unfailing thirst of place, | after four o’clock a Royal salute announced that the King and Queen were en 


already regarded itself as lord of all tering the town, and shortly afterwards the repeated and enthusiastic cheers of 
| It is curious to observe, that this hazardous consummation was defeated, in | the assembled multitude intimated the near approach of the Royal cavalcade. 
| the first instance, by party alone. Pitt, after combating and conquering the | 


Their Majesties, the several members of the Royal family, and suite, occupied 
| ignorant and guilty claim of right, fully admitted that the Heir-apparent was the | six carriages, each drawn by four horses, preceded by outriders. Upon arriving 
| individual most fitted to hold the Regency: and having established the few re- | at the arch the band of the First Life Guards performed * God save the King,” 


strictions which he thought either the time or the Prince would endure, and | and the Royal party having stopped, Col. Bosanquet and a deputation of gentle- 

| which were to last only for three years, he prepared to give up office without de- | men forming the committee approached the carriage in which the King and Queen 

| lay, and to invest the Prince with the Regency. He had surmised that the two | were seated, and delivered an appropriate and dutiful address to their Majesties, 
| Houses would act at once upon the report of the Privy Council on the 3d of | to which the King returned a most gracious answer. 

The Royal procession then proceeded towards Caen Wood, amidst renewed 


ruin those corporations and public bodies which had been formed for the express 
purpose of sustaining the religion and interests of England in Ireland; in its 





| 
| 


December. Fox, whose natural policy would have been to proceed without delay, | 


from that hour studied nothing but delay. Notwithstanding Pitt’s strong reluc- | and general cheers, and waving of handkerchiefs by the ladies. The King and 
tance to bring the King’s physicians into that rude examination which must refer | Queen alighted from their carriage a few minutes before five o'clock, and were 
| to so many personal and painful circuinstances of the Royal illness, Fox demand- | received by the Earl and Countess of Mansfield, the Ladies Murray, their accom- 
| ed that they should be examined at the bar of the House. The examination, | plished daughters, Lord Stormont, &c. In addition to the King and Queen, the 
| which ought to have been of the briefest and most restricted kind, was prolonged Royal party consisted of the Duke of Cumberland, the Landgravine of Hesse 
| by frivolous questions, and the mere love of questioning, for ten days! The | Homberg, the Duke, Duchess, and Prince George of Cambridge, and the 
| debates on the Restrictions were equally prolonged, by the mere folly of the | Duchess of Saxe Weimar. The Ear! of Denbigh, as Chamberlain, the Countess 
| Opposition. ‘Two months were thus thrown away during which Fox might have | of Brownlow, as Lady in Waiting, and Miss Hope Johnstone, as Maid of Honour, 
been Minister. His whole conduct on the subject seems the actual work of | were in attendance on the Queen. Upon their Majesties’ arrival, the band of 
infatuation. No man was more eager for power. He must, like all other men, | the Coldstream Guards struck up “God save the King.” The Royal party 
| have been aware of the advantages which a Ministry in possession would have | proceeded to the terrace in front cf the mansiox, commanding a view of the 
, over a Ministry broken up and in exclusion, even in the event of the King’s re- | beautiful grounds, wood, and lake, where they received the homage of the 
| covery. But all was in vain. His commonsense seemed to have failed him, numerous and distinguished party invited to meet their Majesties ; amongst 
and he continued tampering with fortune, trying, debating, and opposing, until, | whom were the Duke of Wellington, Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch, Duke and 
| on the 24th of February, he was astounded by the intelligence that the King had Duchess of Northumberland, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Mrs. Howley, 
| sent for Pitt, and that the Royal heaith was restored, and the Government of his | Marquess and Marchioness of Salisbury, Marquess of Douro, Ear! of Albemarle, 
| Earl and Lady Ravensworth, and several hundred other persons of rank and dis- 

tinction. 
‘The whole suite of noble rooms on the ground floor, thirteen in number, were 
thrown open. The Royal table was in the principal dining-room, where covers 
were laid for thirty-four. It presented a display of rich plateaux and an elegant 


| Service of plate. ‘The Music-room, Green-roum, and Conservatory were also 
ponent of his Councils—his personal object of menace and hostility, paramount, | appropriated to the déjeune, to which the company sat down shortly after six 


may be not difficult to conjecture. There is every probability that his disease | o’clock, the fine band of the Coldstream Guards performing a variety of beauti- 

would have been inflamed by the shock, and his temporary aberration have been | ful music during the repast. 
! deepened into final loss of understanding. In that case, what must have been | As dusk approached, the whole of the grounds in front of the mansion, the 
| the lot of the Empire with the leader of the rabble at the head of Government, | lake, bridge, and many of the trees, were illuminated with variegated lamps. A 
} with the Prince helpless in his hand, with the fickleness of party turned on the | large marquee was erected on the western lawn, which was appropriated to 
sole possession and retention of power, with all willing to make any of those | dancing, and the scene was kept up till a late hour. 

breaches in the Constitotion through which they might enter with facility inall| ‘Their Majesties and suite, on leaving, were received in the same enthusiastic 
future time, with the whole pauperism and plebeianism of politics hurrying on | manner by the numerous spectators as marked their arrival. The whole town, 
to the banquet,—and all this within twelve months of the French Revolution! | including the splendid arch, was brilliantly illuminated at night, and a superb 

The great event which characterised the history of Europe from the year.1789 | display of fireworks was discharged from the Heath.—Court Journal, July 25. 

to the close of the Revolutionary catastrophe, are still so familiar to our memo- | 

ries, that it would be idle to enter into their detail. But the principles of the 

general overthrow bear so direct a resemblance to the principles which are now | JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 

afloat among ourselves, that we must dread a similar progress leading to a similar | THE NEW TALE, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PETER SIMPLE” AND “JACOB FAITHFUL.” 
catastrophe. ‘The French Revolution began with a demand for the reform of the | Continued from the Albion of August 15. 

National Church. The demand had been made fifty years before, but it was in| J] had proceeded half a mile from the house, when I desired the servant to 
the shape of gentle regret at the conspicuous errors, and a philosophic hope of | turn into a cross-road so as to gain Brentford ; as so soon as I arrived, the dis- 
gradual purification. ‘This was the language of treachery rendered prudent by | tance being only four miles, I ordered him to stop at a public-house, saying that 
fear. But the language became rapidly louder. Personal stigmas were followed | I would wait till the coach should pass by. I then gave him half-a-crown, and 
by general libel, and the Church of France was gradually brought before the | \ 


s &, | ordered him to go hqme. I went into the inn with my portmanteau, and was 
public eye as the customary object of sarcasm and scorn. ‘The next step in the | shown into a small back parlour, there I remained about half an hour reflecting 


process was to hold it up as the object of plunder. The pretence of reform was | ypon the best plan that I could adopt. Leaving the ale I had called for un- 
cast aside, and the declared determination was robbery. If the ery for change | tasted, I paid for it, and, with my portmanteau on my shoulder, I walked away 
had proceeded from men of virtue, justly indignant at the relaxation of clerical | until I arrived at an old clothes shop. I told the Jew who kept it, that I required 


morals, or from men of religion, honestly desirous of seeing the Established | some clothes, and also wanted to dispose of my own portmanteau and all my 
Church of their country rendered worthy of Christianity, the desire for this revi- 


effects. I had a great rogue to deal with ; but after much chaffering, for I now 
sion might be not simply justifiable, but patriotic, safe, and profitable. But who | felt the full value of money, I purchased from him two pair of corduroy trow- 
were the puntiers! Notoriously a junta of the most profligate, profane, and | sers, two waistcoats, four common shirts, four pairs of stockings, a smock 
incendiary names of France. Who were the zealots whose blood boiled in | frock, a pair of high-lows, and a common hat. For these I gave up al! my 
their veins at the injured majesty of religion, but a race of scoffers at all religion, | portmanteau, with the exception of six silk handkerchiefs, and received fifty 
avowed and ostentatious infidels, libertines, and atheists? shillings, when I ought to have received at least ten pounds ; but I could not 
mourners in that procession in which they summoned the rising generation of | wel] help myself, and I submitted to the extortion. I dressed myself in my 
“rance to weep over the grave of public morals strangled by a powerful and cor- more humble garments. securing my money in the pocket of my trowsers unob- 
rupt establishment! Voltaire, D'Alembert, Diderot, Raynal, and the crowd of | served by the Jew, made up a bundle of the rest, and procured a stick from the 
inferior panders to public vice, who solicited a share in their fame by rivalling | Jew to carry it on, however not without paying him threepence for it, he ob- 
thein in their malignity serving that the stick ‘* wash not in de bargain” Thus attired, I had the ap- 
It will be fairly conceived that we are no defenders of the views of religion | pearance of a countryman well to do, and I set off through the long dirty main 
adopted by Popery, but it would be a burlesque upon all reason to suppose that | street of Brentford, quite undecided and indifferent as to the direction I should 
the Church reformers of France had any other ebject than subversion of the | take. I walked about a mile, when | thought that it was better to come to some 
Throne in subversion of the Church, coupled with a fierce determination to ruin | decision previous to my going further; and perceiving a bench in front of a 
the establishment as a preliminary to the ruin of the only religion they knew. | public-house, I went to it and sat down. I looked around, and it immediately 
They now proceeded systematically. The patriot orators were first aggrieved, , came to my recollection that I was sitting on the very bench on which Timothy 
not by the forms and doctrines, nor even by the property and pomps of the estab- | and I had stopped to eat our meal of pork, at our first outset upon our travels. 
lishment, but by the injuries of the minor clergy. The condition of the village | Yes, it was the very same! Here sat I. and there sat Timothy, two heedless 
curates, the “* working clergy,”’ went to their souls, they reprobated the * intole- | boys, with the paper containing the meat, the loaf of bread, and the pot of 
rable partiality’ which condemned the true labourer in the vineyard to a paltry | beer between us. Poor Timothy! 1 conjured up his unhappiness when he had 
pittance, while his diocesan was clothed in purple and fine linen. When this | received my note acquainting him with our future separation. I remembered 
display of sensibility had produced its effect in enlisting the sympathies of that | his fidelity, his courage in defence, and his preservation of my life in Ireland, 


vast multitude who are born to follow every public absurdity which adopts the | and a tear or two coursed down my cheek 
common-places of romance, the political power of the Church became the object. 


The orators of the Palais-Royal felt all their notions of propriety offended by the 


| great rival restored along with it more firmly than ever. 

But if this strange hesitation were disastrous for Fox, it was perhaps of the 
most fortunate order for England. What might be the effect of the feelings of 
the King, if, on his feeble recovery from his disorder, he had found the Govern- 
| ment of the man who was more than his Minister—his friend—subverted ; and 
the Government of the man who had been for so many years more than the op- 





Who were the chief 


. T remained some time in a deep 
reverie, during which the various circumstances and adventures of my life were 


passed in a rapid panorama before me. I felt that I had little to plead in my 
sight of Churchmen connected with the Monarchy. What was become of the | own favour, much to condemn—that I had passed a life of fraud and deceit. I 


simplicity of the primitive Church when all was purity and poverty! What | also could not forget that when I had returned to honesty, I had been scouted 
could be more afflicting to the true friends of religion than to see Churchmen | by the world. **And here I am,” thought I, “once more with the world be- 
running the hazard of the great corruptor, wealth, or bearing those titles of hon- | fore me; and it is just that I should commence again, for I started in a wrong 
our, and offices of publie distinction, which savoured so fatally of the spirit of | path. At least, now I can satisfactorily assert that I am deceiving nobody, and 
the world? Where was the age of the apostles ? can deservedly receive no contumely. I am Japhet Newland, and not in dis- 
France is a theatrical country, and a high-sounding sentiment there captivates | guise.’ I felt happy with this reflection. and made a determination, whatever 
all ears. The sound was national, and no man stopped to consider from what | my future lot might be, that, at least, I would pursue the path of honesty I 
lips itcame. What low perfidy, what foul licentiousness, what inveterate cor- | then began to reflect upon another point, which was, whither I should bend my 
ruption of heart and head were wrapped in the stage dresees which those actors | steps, and what I should do to gain my livelihood. 
of the revolutionary drama had put on forthe hour. When the populace were Alas! that was a subject of no little difficulty to me. A person who has 
imflamed by this appeal to their religious delicacy until they thirsted forthe blood | been brought up to a profession naturally reverts to that profession—but to what 
of the unfortunate, then the true development of the systemcame. ‘The Church | had I been brought up? As an apothecary—true : but I well knew the diffi- 
must be reformed, was no longer the cry. The impurities of the Church were | culty of obtaining employment in what is termed a liberal profession, without 
no longer the pretext. ‘The Church must fall, was the cry. The last coin of | interest or recommendation ; neither did I wish for close confinement, as the 
the Church must be confiscated, was the principle of the rebel Legislature very idea was irksome. As a mountebank, a juggler, a quack doctor—I spurn- 
Hypocrisy had done its work, it was required no longer. Legislation threw off ed the very idea. It was a system of fraud and deceit. What then could I 
its mask, and stalked forth as rapine. As if the human character had been sud-| do? I could not dig, to beg I was ashamed. I must trust to the chapter ot 
denly changed, the philosophers, orators, patriots, and purists of the land, exhibi | accidents, and considering how helpless I was, it was but a broken reed. At 
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al] events, I had a sufficient sum of money, upwards of twenty pounds, fo exist | 
with economy upon for some time. ; I was interrupted by a voice calling out, 
«« Hilloa! my lad, come and hold this horse a moment.” I looked up and per- 

ceived a person on horseback looking at me. ** Do you hear, or are you stupid ?”” | 
cried the man. My first feeling was to knock him down for his impertinence, | 
put my bundle lymg beside, reminded me of my situation and appearance, and I 
rose and walked tewards the horse’ The gentleman, for such he was in ap- 
pearance. dismounted, and throwing the rein on the horse’s neck, told me to 
stand by him fer half a minute. He went into a respectable looking house op- 
posite the inn, and remained nearly half an hour, during which | was becoming 
very impatient, and kept an anxious eye upon my bundle, which lay on the seat. 
At last he came out, and mounting his horse looked in my face with some degree | 





and had purchased those of the Jew, as well as the stick; that I had been asked 


} 


She Albion. 


diamond solitaire ring, stating my attempt to escape when I was seized. The | out until too late, is another point. However, it is of little consequence. What 
magistrate then asked me whether I had any thing to say in my defence, caution- | have I to live for,—unless to find out who is my father ?’’ 
ing me not to commit myself. ** Find out your father! what’s in the wind now! well, it beats my compre- 
I replied, that I was innocent ; that it was true that I had sold my own clothes, | hension altogether. But did not you.say you wished me to get you something ? ” 
“Yes,” replied I; andI gave him some money, with directions to purchase 
to hold the horse of a gentleman when sitting on a bench opposite a public-house, | me implements for writing, some scented wax, a tooth-brush, and tooth-powder, 
and that some one had stolen my bundle and my stick. That I had walked on | eau de cologne, hair-brush and comb, razors, small looking-glass, and various 
towards Hounslow, and in assisting a fellow creature, whom I certainly had | implements fer my toilet. 
considered as having been attacked by others, I had merely yielded to the com- “ This is a rum world,” said the man, repeating what I asked for, as I put two 
mon feelings of humanity—that I was seized when performing that duty, and | guineas in his hand. ‘I’ve purchased many a article for a prisoner, but never 
should willingly have accompanied them to the magistrate’s had not they attempted | heard of such rattletraps afore ; however, that be all the same. You will have 


. ; is hor . to put on handcuffs, at which my feelings were roused, and I knocked the consta- | them, though what ho de colum is I can’t tell, nor dang me if 1 shall recollect— 
of surprise. “* Why, what are you !” said he, as he pulled out a sixpence, and 


offered to me. } 

] was again nearly forgetting myself, affronted at the idea of sixpence being 
offered to me ; but I recovered myself, saying, as I took it, “* A poor labouring 
man, sir.” 


and then looking at my face, he continued, “I think we have met before, my 
lad—I cannot be sure; you know best—I am a Bow Street magistrate.” 

In a moment I remembered that he was the very magistrate before whom I | 
had twice made my appearance. I coloured deeply, and made no reply. 

«Well, my lad. I’m not on my bench now, and this sixpence you have earn- 
edhonestly. I trust you will continue in the right path. Be careful— 
sharp eyes.”’ So saying, he rode off. 


ble down, and made my attempt to escape. 


** pray where—— 1?” 


| gentleman, the magistrate at Bow-street, whose horse I had held. ‘* Good | vapours.” 
. i is ds 2 | Morning, Mr. Norman, you have just come in time to render us your assistarice. 
“ What, with those hands?” said he, looking at them as I took the money ; 


I have | call‘you to witness, that that part of my assertion is true.” 


hoard not poison, be it, for that is not allowed in the prison!” 
Certainly, a very ingenious defence,” observed one of the magistrates ; * No, no,” replied I, indulging in momentary mirth at the idea ; “ you may 
At this moment the door opened, and in came the very | inquire, and you will find that it’s only taken by ladies who are troubled with the: ’ 


“ Now I should ha’ thought that you’d have spent your money in the cookshop, 
e have a very deep hand to deal with here, or else a very injured person, I | which is so much more natural. However, we all have our fancies ; ” so saying 


| cannot tell which. Do us the favour to read over these informations and the | he quitted the cell, and locked the door. 
defence of the prisoner, previous to our asking him more questions.” 


‘ “The Bow-street magistrate complied, and then turned to me, but I was so | cles, but habit is second nature, and although two days before, when I set out 
| i 


It may appear strange to the reader that I sent for the above-mentioned arti- 


sguised with mud, that he could not recognise me. on my pilgrimage, I had resolved to discard these superfluities, yet now in my 


* You are the gentleman, sir, who asked me to hold your horse,” saidI. ‘I | distress I felt as if they would comfort me. ‘That evening, after rectifying a 


few mistakes on the part of the good-tempered gaoler, by writing down what 
‘I do now recollect that you are the person,” replied he, “and you may 


He . : I wanted on the paper which he had procured me, I obtained all that I required. 
I never felt more mortified. It was evident that he considered me as one | recollect the observation I made, relative to your hands, when you stated that 


who was acting a part for unworthy purposes; perhaps one of the swell mob | 
or a flash pickpocket rusticating until some hue and cry was over. “ Well, 
well,” thought I, as I took up a lump of dirt and rubbed over my then white 





hands, ‘* it is my fate to be believed when I deceive, and to be mistrusted when | pounds in money came into your possession ?”’ 


J am acting honestly ;” and J returned to the bench for my bundle, which—was | 
gone. I stared with astonishment. ‘Is it possible!” thought J. ** How dis- | 
honest people are! Well, I will not carry another for the present. They 


gree of annoyance at the loss, I turned from the bench and walked away I knew | 
not whither. It was now getting dark, but I quite forgot that it was necessary 
to look out for a lodging ; the fact is, that I had been completely upset by the 
observations of the magistrate, and the theft of my bundle; and in a sort of | 
brown study, from which I was occasionally recalled fora moment by stumbling | 
over various obstructions, I continued my walk on the pathway until I was two | 
or three miles away from Brentford. I was within a mile of Hounslow when I 
was roused by the groans of some person, and it being now dark, I looked 
round, trying to catch by the ear the direction in which to offer my assistance. | 
They proceeded from the other side of a hedge, and I crawled through, where 
I found a man lying on the ground, covered with blood about the head, and | 
breathing heavily. I untied his neckcloth, and as well as I could, examined his 
condition. J bound his handkerchief round his head, and perceiving that the | 
position in which he was lying was very unfavourable, his head and shoulders | 
being much lower than his body, | was dmagging the body round so as to raise | 
those parts when I heard footsteps and voices. Shortly after four people burst | 
threugh the hedge and surrounded me. 
‘* That is him, I'll swear to it,’ cried an immense stout man, seizing me ; | 
‘that is the other fellow who attacked me, and ran away. He has come to get | 
off his accomplice, and now we've just nicked them both.” 
“You are very much mistaken,” replied I, ** and you have no need to hold | 
me so tight. I heard the man groan, and I came to his assistance.” 

“That gammon won't do,” replied one of them, who was a constable: | 

** you'll come along with us, and we may as well put on them darlies,”’ con- 
tinued he, producing a pair of handcuffs. | 

Indignant at the insult, I suddenly broke from him who held me, and darting | 

at the constable, knocked him down, and then took to my heels across the | 
ploughed field. ‘The whole four pursued, but I rather gained upon them, and 
was in hopes to make my escape. | ran for a gap I perceived in the hedge, and | 
sprang over it, without minding the old adage, of ‘look before you leap ;”’ for, | 
when on the other side, I found myself in a deep and stagnant pit of water and | 
inud. I sank over head, and with difficulty extricated myself from the mud at 
the bottom, and when at the surface I was equally embarrassed with the weeds | 
at the top, among which I floundered. In the mean time my pursuers. warned | 
by the loud splash, had paused when they came to the hedge, and perceiving my 
situation, were at the edge of the pit watching for my coming out. All resist- | 
ance was useless. [ was benumbed with cold and exhausted by my struggles, 
and when I gained the bank I surrendered at discretion. ‘The handcuffs were 
now put on without resistance on my part, and | was led away to Hounslow by | 
the two constables, while the others returned to secure the wounded man. On | 
my arrival I was thrust into the clink, or lock-up house, as the magistrates would 
not meet that evening. and there I was left to my reflections. Previously, how- | 
ever, to this, I was searched, and my money, amounting, as I before stated, to 
upwards of twenty pounds, taken from me by the constables. and what I had 
quite forgotten, a diamond solitaire ring, which I had intended to have left with | 
my other bijouterie for Timothy, but in my hurry, when I left London, I had 
allowed to remain upon my finger ‘The gaol was a square building, with two 
unglazed windows secured with thick iron bars, and the rain having beat in, it 
was more like a pound for cattle, for it was not even paved, and the ground was 
three or four inches deep in mud. ‘There was no seat in it, and there I was the 
whole of the night walking up and down shivering in my wet clothes, in a state 
of mind almost bordering upon insanity. Reflect upon what was likely to hap- | 
pen, I could not. I only ran over the past. I remembered what I had been, 
and felt cruelly the situation I then was in. Had I deserved it? I thought 
not. ‘Ob! father—father,” exclaimed I, bitterly, ‘* see to what your son is 
brought—handcuffed as a felon! God have mercy on my brain, for I feel that 
it is wandering. Father, father—alas, I have none !—had you left me at the 
asylum, without any clee, or hopes of a clue, to my hereafter being reclaimed, 
it would have been kindness ; I should then have been happy and contented in 
some obscure situation; but you raised hopes only to perish—and imaginings 
which have led to my destruction Sacred is the duty of a parent, and heavy | 
must be the account of those who desert their children, and are required by 
Heaven to render up an account of the important trust. Couldst thou, oh! 
father, but now behold thy son! God Almighty! but I will not curse you, 
father. No, no” and I burst into tears, and leaning against the damp walls 
of the prison, I wept long and bitterly. 

The day at last broke, and the sun rose, and poured his beaming rays through 
the bars of the windows. I looked at myself, and was shocked at my appear- 
ance ; my smock-frock was covered with black mud, my clothes were equally 
disfigured. | had Jost my hat when in the water, and I felt the dry mud crack- 
ling on my cheeks. I put my hands up to my head, and I pulled a quantity of 
duck-weed out of my matted and tangled hair. I thought of the appearance I 
should make when summoned before the magistrates, and how much it would 
goagainst me. ‘*Good God,” thought J, ** who, of all the world of fashion— 
who, of all those who once caught my salutation so eagerly—who, of all those 
worldly-minded girls, who smiled upon me but one short twelve-month since, | 
would imagine, or believe, that Japhet Newland could ever have sunk so low— 
and how has he fallen! Alas! because he would be honest, and had strength 
of mind enough to adhere to his resolution. Well, well, God’s will be done ; J 
care not for life ; but still an ignominious death—to go out of the world like a 
dog, and that too without finding out who is my father.”” And I put my fettered 
hands up and pressed my burning brow, and remained in a sort of apathetic 
sullen mood, until I was startled by the opening of the door, and the appearance 
of the constables. They led me out among a crowd, through which, with diffi- 
culty, they could force their way, and, followed by the majority of the popula- 
tion of Hounslow, who made their complimentary remarks upon the footpad, J 
was brought before the magistrates. ‘The large stout man was then called up to 
give his evidence, and deposed as follows :— 

That he was walking to Hounslow from Brentford, whither he had been to 
purchase some clothes, when he was accosted by two fellows in smock-frocks, | 
one of whom carried a bundle in his left hand. ‘They asked him what o'clock it 
was: and he took out his watch to tell them, when he received a blow from the 
one with the bundle, (this one, sir, said he, pointing to me,) on the back of his 
head; at the same time the other, (the wounded man who was now in custody,) 
snatched his watch.—That at the time he had purchased his clothes at Brentford, 
he had also bought a bag of shot. fourteen pounds weight, which he had. for the 
convenience of carrying, tied up with the cloths in the bundle, and perceiving 
that he was about to be robbed, he had swung his bundle round his head, and 
with the weight of the shot, had knocked down the man who had snatched at 
his watch. He then turned to the other (me) who backed from him, and struck 
athim with his stick. (‘The stick was here produced, awd when I cast my eye 
on it, I was horrified to perceive that it was the very stick which I had bought of 
the Jew, for three-pence, to carry my bundle on.) He bad closed in with me, 
and was wresting the stick out of my hand, when the other man, who had 
recovered his legs, again attacked him with another stick. In the scuffle he had 
obtained my stick, and I had wrested from him his bundle, with which, as soon 
as he had knocked down my partner, I ran off. That he beat my partner until 
he was insensible, and then found that I had left my own bundle, which in the 
affray | had thrown onone side. He then made the best of his way to Hounslow 
to give the information. His return and finding me with the other man is already 
known to the readers. 

The next evidence who came forward was the Jew, from whom I had bought 
the clothes and sold my own. He narrated all that had occurred, and swore to 
the clothes in the bundle left by the footpad, and to the stick which he bad sold 
‘ome. The constable then produced the money found about my person and the 














you were a poor countryman.” 


| what parish you belong to—and whom you can bring forward in proof of good | ticular in my directions, so much so—that it surprised him. 
might as well have left me my stick.” So thinking, and without any great de- | character?” 


so do, and satisfactorily.” 


| being one of the persons who attacked you?” 


| smutted ; but it was a person just his size, and dressed in the same way, as near | plexion was dark, and his face was covered with whiskers. 


| requested leave from the gaoler to wash myself, which was granted, and, strange 


The next morning he informed me that the grand jury had found a true bill 
against me, and that on the Saturday the assizes would be held. He also brought 
“I do, sir, perfectly,” replied I. me the list of trials, and I found that mine would be one of the last, and would 
‘Perhaps then you will inform us by what means a diamond-ring and twenty | not probably come on until Monday or Tuesday. 1 requested him to send for a 
good tailor, as I wished to be dressed in a proper manner, previous to appearing 
in court. Asa prisoner is allowed to go into court in his own clothes instead of 
the gaol dress, this was consented to, and when the man came, | was very pal- 
He also procured 
me the other articles | required to complete my dress, and on Saturday night I 
had them all ready, for I was resolved that I would at least die as a gentleman. 
Sunday passed away, not as it ought to have passed certainly. I attended pray- 
ers, but my thoughts were elsewhere—how, indeed, could it be otherwise? 
‘T cannot answer that question either, sir,” replied I. Who can control his thoughts? He may attempt so to do, but the attempt is 

“*T told you yesterday, that we had met before ; was it not at Bow-street ?”” all that can be made. He cannot command them. I heard nothing, my mind 

“‘T am surprised at your asking a question, sir, from the bench, to which, if I | was in a state of gyration, whirling round from one thing to the other, until I 
answered, the reply might affect me considerably. I am here ina false position, | was giddy from intensity of feeling 
and cannot well help myself. I have no friends that I choose to call, for I should On Monday morning the gaoler came and asked me whether I would have le- 
blush that they should see me in such a state, and under such imputations. gal advice. I replied in the negative. ** You will be called about twelve o'clock, 

“Your relations, young man, would certainly not be backward. Who is your | | hear,” continued he ; *‘it is now ten, and there is only one more trial before 
father ?” yours, about the stealing of four geese, and half a dozen fowls.” 

“My father!” exclaimed I, raising up my hands and eyes. “My father! * Good God!” thought I, “and am I mixed up with such deeds as these?” 
Merciful God—if he could only see me here—see to what he has reduced his | I dressed myself with the utmost care and precision, and never was more suc- 
unhappy son,” and I covered my face, and sobbed convulsively. cessful. My clothes were black, and fitted well. About one o’clock I was 

‘It is indeed a pity, a great pity,” observed one of the magistrates, ‘‘ such | summoned by the gaoler, and led between him and another té the court-house, 
a fine young man, and evidently, by bis demeanour and language, well brought up ; | and placed in the dock. At first my eyes swam, and I could distinguish nothing, 
but I believe,” said he, turning to the others, “we have but one course; what | but gradually I recovered. 1 looked round, for I had called up my courage. 
say you, Mr. Norman?” My eyes wandered from the judge to the row of legal gentlemen below him ; 

‘I’m afraid that my opinion coincides with yours, and that the grand jury will | from them to the well-dressed ladies who sat in the gallery above ; behind me I 
not hesitate to find a bill, as the case stands at present. Let us, however, ask | did not look, | had seen enough, and my cheeks burnt with shame. At last I 
the witness Armstrong one question. Do you positively swear to this young man | looked at my fellow culprit, who stood beside me, and his eyes at the same time 
met mine. He was dressed in the gaol clothes, of pepper and salt coarse cloth. 
‘Tt was not very light at the time? sir, and both the men had their faces | He was a rough, vulgar, brutal looking man, but his eye was brilliant, his com- 


** Honestly, sir,” replied I. 
** Will you state, as you are a poor countryman, with whom you worked last— 


‘*T certainly shall not answer those questions,” replied I; “if I chose I might 


“What is your name?” 


**Good heavens,” 
thought I, “ who will ever imagine or credit that we have been associates?” 
The man stared at me, bit his lip, and smiled with contempt, but made no 
further remark. The indictment having been read, the clerk of the court cried 
out, ** You Benjamin Ogle, having heard the charge, say, guilty or not guilty?” 
* Not guilty,” replied the man, to my astonishment. 
“ You, Philip Maddox, guilty or not guilty?” 


as I can recollect.” 
** You cannot, therefore, swear to his identity?” 
* No, sir; but to the best of my knowledge and belief, he is the man.”’ 
‘Take that evidence down as important,” said Mr. Norman, “ it will assist him 
at his trial.” 
The evidence was taken down, and then my commitment to the county gaol 
was made out. I was put into a cart between two constables, and driven off. I did not answer. , 
On my arrival I was put into a cell, and my money returned to me, but the ring ** Prisoner,” observed the judge in a mild voice, ‘you must answer, guilty or 
was detained, that it might be advertised. At last I was freed from the manacles, | not guilty. Jt is merely a form.” 
and when I was brought the prison dress to put on, in lieu of my own clothes, I *« My lord,” replied I, “* my name is not Philip Maddox.” 
“That is the name given in the indictment by the evidence of your fellow 
to say, so unaccustomed had I been to such a state of filth, that I felt a degree prisoner,”’ observed the judge ; *‘ you real name we cannot pretend to know. It 


of happiness, as I returned from the pump in the prison-yard, and put on the | 18 sufficient that you answer to the question of whether you, the prisoner, are 


prison dress almost with pleasure ; for degrading as it was, at all events, it was | guilty or not guilty.” 
new and clean. I then returned to my cell and was left to my meditations. * Not guilty, my lord, most certainly,”’ replied I, placing my hand to my heart, 
Now that my examination and committal were over, I became much more | and bowing to him. 

composed, and was able to reflect coolly. I perceived the great danger of my The trial proceeded ; Armstrong was the principal evidence. ‘To my person 
situation—how strong the evidence was against—and how little chance I had of | he would not swear. ‘The Jew proved my selling my clothes, purchasing those 
escape. As for sending to Lord Windermear, Mr. Masterton, or those who for- | found in the bundle, and the stick, of which Armstrong possessed himself. ‘The 
merly were acquainted with me, my pride forbade it—I would sooner have | clothes 1 had on atthe time of my capture were produced in court. As for 
perished. Besides, their evidence as to my former situation in life, although it | Ogle, his case was decisive. We were then called upon for our defence. Ogle’s 
would satisfactorily account for my possession of the money and the ring, and | Was very short. ‘* He had been accustomed to fits all his life—was walking to 
for my disposing of my portmanteau—all strong presumptive evidence against | Hounslow, and had fallen down in a fit. It must have been somebody else who 








me—would not destroy the evidence brought forward as to the robbery, which | had committed the robbery, and had made off, and he had been picked up ina 


appeared to be so very conclusive to the bench of magistrates. My only chance mistake.”” This defence appeared to make no other impression than ridicule, 
appeared to be in the footpad, who had not escaped, acknowledging that I was and indignation at the barefaced assertion. J was then called on for mine. 

not his accomplice, and I felt how much I was interested in his recovery, as ‘My lord,” said I, “I have no defence to make except that which I asserted 
well as his cancour. The assizes I knew were near at hand, and I anxiously | before the magistrates, that ] was performing an act of charity towards a fellow- 


| awaited the return of the gaoler, to make a few inquiries. At night he looked | creature, and was, through that, supposed to be an accomplice. Arraigned be- 


through the small square cut out of the top of the door of the cell, for it was his | fore so many upon a charge, at the bare accusation of which my blood revolts, I 
duty to go the rounds and ascertain if all his prisoners were safe. I then asked | cannot and will not allow those who might prove what my life has been, andthe 
him if I might be allowed to make a few purchases, such as pens, ink, and paper, | circumstances which induced me to take up the disguise in which I was taken, 


| &c. As I was not committed to prison in punishment, but on suspicion, this | to appear in my behalf. J am unfortunate, but not guilty. One only chance ap- 


was not denied, although it would have been to those who were condemned to | pears to be open to me, which is, in the candour of the party who now stands by 
imprisonment and hard labour for their offences ; and he volunteered to procure | ™e-. If he will say to the court that he ever saw me before, I will submit with- 
them for me the next morning. I then wished him a good night, and threw my- | OUt murmur to my sentence.” 
self on my mattress. Worn out with fatigue and distress of mind, I slept “I'm sorry that you've put that question, my boy,” replied the man, “ for I 
soundly, without dreaming, until daylight next morning. As I awoke, and my have seen you before; and the wretch chuckled with suppressed laughter. 
scattered senses were returning, I had a confused idea that there was something I was so astonished, so thunderstruck with this assertion. that ] held down 
which weighed heavily on my mind, which sleep had banished from my memory, | ™y head, and made no reply lhe judge then summed up the evidence to the 
** What is it?’ thought ]; and as I opened my eyes, so did I remember that I, | Jury, pointing out to them, that of Ogle s guilt there could be no doubt, and of 
Japhet Newland, who but two nights before was pressing the down of Jaxury in | Mine he was sorry to say but little. Still they inuet bear in mind that the wit- 
the same habitation as Iady de Clare and her lovely child, was now on a mat- | Dess Armstrong could not swear to my person. ‘The jury, without leaving the 
tress in the cell of a prison, under a charge which threatened me with an igno- | box, consulted toge ther a short time, and brought in a verdict of guilty against 
minious death. I rose, and sat on the bed, for I had not thrown off my clothes. Benjamin Ogle and Philip Maddox. I heard no more—the judge sentenced us 
My first thoughts were directed to Timothy. Should I write to him? No, no! | both to execution : he lamented so young and prepossessing a person as myself 
why should I make him miserable? If I was to suffer, it should be under an | Should be about to suffer for such an offence : he pointed out the necessity of 
assumed name. But what name? Here | was interrupted by the gaoler, who | condign punishment, and gave us no hopes of pardon or clemency. But | heard 
opened the door, and desired me to rollup my mattress and bed clothes, that they | bim not—I did not fall, but T was in a state of stupor. At last, he wound up 
might, as was the custom, be taken out of the cell during the day. his sentence by praying us to prepare ourselves for the awful change by an ap- 
My first inquiry was, if the man who had been so much hurt was in the gaol. peal to that heavenly Father “Father! exclaimed I, ina — which elec- 
‘You mean your ‘complice,” replied the gaoler. * Yes, he is here, and has trified the court, **did you say my father? O God! where is he?” and I fell 
recovered his senses. The doctor says he will do very well.” down ina fit. ‘The handkerchiefs of the ladies were applied to their faces, the 
** Has he made any confession !” inquired I. ; whole court were moved, for I had by my appearance excited considerable in- 
The gaoler made no reply. terest, and the judge, with a faltering, subdued voice, desired that the prisoners 
**T ask that question,’’ continued I, “because if he acknowledges who was might be removed : = 
his accomplice, I shall be set at liberty.” * Stop one minute, my good fellow, said Ogle, to the gaoler, while others 
Very likely,” replied the man sarcastically ; “the fact is, there is no occa- | were taking me out of court. * My lord, I’ve something rather mmportans to oe 
sion for king’s evidence in this case, or you might get off by crossing the water ; Why I did not say it before, you shall hear. You are a judge, ed a ma e 
so you must trust to your luck. The grand jury meet to-day, and I will let you guilty, and release the innocent. We are told that there is no trial . r an os 
know whether a true bill is found against you or not.” lish jury, but this I say, that many a man is hung for what he tat id eed 
“What is the name of the other man?” inquired I. guilty of. You have condemned that poor young man to death. ; — lave 
‘Well. you are a good unto puta face upon the matter, J willsay. You | prevented it if I had chosen to speak befure, but I would not, wes he - — Phill 
would almost persuade me, with that innocent look of yours, that you know no- how little there is of justice. He had nothing to do with t : _ rbe mn 
thing about the business.” Maddox was the man, and he is not Phill Maddox. He =o “cA be gone cow 
** Nor do I,” replied I. me be fore, nor do I believe that he ever did. As sure as I shall hang, he is in- 
« You will be fortunate if you can prove as much, that’s all.” nocent 
“ sail you have not seaman my a Aa ; what is the other man’s name ?” ie “ en but now, that when appealed to by him, you stated that you had seen 
‘* Well,” replied the gaoler, laughing, ** since you are determined I shall tell | #m betore 
you, I will I must be noel to you with a vengeance. His name is Bill Ogle, “So I did, and I told the truth—I had seen a ere ; mor igaee to oy 
alias Swamping Bill. I suppose you never heard that name before !” the gentleman’s horse, but he did not see me. | - ° ae rwe e and his stick, 
 T certainly never did,” replied I. which he left on the bench, and that’s how they es — a oer 
‘« Perhaps you do not know your own name? yet I can tell you, for Bill Ogle | Now you have the truth, and you may either ae “ ge t iat o~ is 7 e oad 
has blown upon you so far.” tice, by eating your own words, and letting him aon or 47 —_ _— aa 
“Indeed,” replied I; “and what name has he given to me 999 ther than acknowledge that you are wrong. At all events, is a wi now n 
“ Why, to do him justice, it wasn’t until he saw acopy of the depositions | Saou hands. and not mine. If I bill Maddox had 2 aha eng - . the , owes , 
before the magistrate, and heard how you were nabbed in trying to help him off, | I should not have been here; so I we “ee truth to _ hit who was doing me 
that he did tell it; and then he said, well, Phill Maddox always was a true un, | a kind act, and to let him swing who !eft me in the lurch 
and I’m mortal sorry that he’s in for’t, by looking a’ter me. Now do youknow’, ‘The judge desired that the statement might be taken down, that further in- 
your own name !” | foo might be made, intimating to the jury, that I should be respited for the 








‘* T certainly do not,” replied I. present ; but of all this I was ignoraut. As there was no placing confidence in 
“ Well, did you ever hear of one who went by the name of Phill Maddox?” | the assertions of such a man as Ogle, it was considered necessary that he should 
7 never did,” re plied I: ** and I am glad that Ogle has disclosed so much.” | repeat his assertions at the last hour of his existence, and the gaoler was ordered 
«“ Well. I never before met with a man who didn’t know his own name, or had | not to state what had passed to me, as he might excite false hopes 

the face to sav so, and expect to be believed; but never mind, you are right to; When! recovered from my fit, I found myself in the gaoler . parlour, and as 

be cautious, with the halter looking you in the face.” soon as I was able to walk, I was locked up in a condemned cell. The execv- 
“O God! O God!” exclaimed I, throwing myself on the bedstead, and co- | tion had been ordered to take place on the Thursday, and I had two nee to pre- 

vering up my face, ** give me strength to bear even that, if so it must be.” pare In the meantime the greatest interest had been excited with re —— 
The gaoler looked at me for atime. “ I don’t know what to make of him— ) My whole appearance so evidently belied the charge, that a = a bet 

he puzzles me quite, certainly. ‘* Yet it’s no mistake.” favour. Ogle was re-questioned, and immediately gave a clue 4 ve apprehen 
“It is a mistake,” replied J, rising ; ‘* but whether the mistake will be found | sion of Maddox, who, he said, he hoped would swing by his sade. 

‘ 
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The gavler came to me the next day, saying, that some of the magistrates 
wished to speak with me; but as I had made up my mind not to reveal my former 
life, my only reply was, * That I begged they would allow me to have my last 
moments to myself.” T recollected Melcbior’s idea of destiny, and imagined 
that he was right. “ It was my destiny,” thought I; and I remained in a state 
of stupor. ‘The fact was, that I was very ill, my head was heavy. my brain was 
on fire, and the throbbing of my heart could have been perceived without touch- 
ing my breast. I remained on the mattress all day, and all the next night, with 
my face buried in the clothes; I was too ill to raise my head 
morning I felt myself gently pushed on the shoulder by some one ; I opened my 
eyes, it was aclergyman. I turned away my head, and remained as before. I 
was then in a violent fever. He spoke for some time; occasionally I heard a 
word, and then relapsed into a state of mental imbecility. He sighed, and went 
away. Thursday came—and the hour of death; but time was by me unheeded, 
as wellas eternity. 
of Armstrong's bundle found in his possession ; and when he discovered that 
Ogle had been evidence against him, he confessed to the robbery. 
was on Thursday or Friday I knew not then, but I was lifted off the bed, and 
taken before somebody—something passed, but the fever had mounted up to my 
head, aud I was in a state of stupid delirium. Strange to say, they did not per- 
ceive my condition, but ascribed it all to abject fear of death. I was led away— 
i had made no answer—but I was free.—{ To be continued J. 

—=——_ 


Sununtary. 


It is again positively affirmed that the marriage between Prince Maximilian, 
of Leuchtenberg, and Queen Donna Maria, will take place. The Prince has 
arrived at Stockholm, whence it is said he wil! proceed to London for the pur- 
pose of embarking for Lisbon. 








At the late féte given by the Duchess of St. Alban’s one dance rivetted the 
attention of the whule company. Lablache and Malibran danced the national 
dance of the Tarantula. Nothing could be more exquisite than the prima donna’s 
performance. Wecommend this to the Theatres : what an effect it would pro- 
duce on the stage. There is a great deal of pantomime in it, and every one of 
Malibran’s attitudes was a picture in itself. 

The King has been pleased to direct letters patent to be passed under the 
Seal appointed by the treaty of Union to be kept and made use of in place of the 
Great Seal of Scotland, appointing the Earl of Minto, G.C.B.; the Hon. Mount 
Stuart Elphinstone; J. J. Hope Johnstone, Esq. ; R. Bell, Esq., Procurator of 
the Church of Scotland; J. Meliss Lairne, Esq., of Dunsinnan:; T. H. Lester, 
Esq.; and J. S. Stewart, J. J. Reid, A. Coventry Dick, H. Baxter, and Edw. 
Horseman, Esqrs., Advocates, Commissioners for inquiring into the opportuni- 
ties of religious worship, and means of religious instruction, and the pastoral 
superintendence afforded to the people of Scotland. 

Lord King and his interesting bride, Ada Byron, have taken a cottage in So- 
tire for their honey-moon residence. It is situated in a romantic spot 
one, where the Noble Lord has always been a great favourite 

The bride and bridegroom were received by the whole 
population with great rejoicings 


mcrsct 


he cliff of Cult 


among his tenantry 


Twar 


‘The Earl of Glengal has had a new yacht of 500 tons launched at Cowes, 
which is named the Margaret, in compliment to the Countess. 

The Baroness de Montesquieu, died, on the 13th inst.,in Upper Berkeley 
street, at the advanced age of 90 

The report that Mr 
season, is without foun 


Bunn is to be the Lessee of both the large theatres next 
lation. It is not yet settled that Drury Lane is to be his 
‘The matter for the present, we believe, will be found to 
stand as follows :—Drury Lane Theatre has been offered to Mr. Bunn, at the 
veduced reut of £6000 per annum, 7f the proprietors of Covent Garden are dis- 
posed to let upon the same terms 


for the next season 





Messrs. Braham and Yates have paid to the Stewards who conducted the 
grand upwards of £500 to be divided 


fete on the opening of the Colosseum, 


} 


uwmongst the charities to which the profits of that evening were devoted 
According to a late ordinance of the King of Prussia, the convents of the 

Grand Duchy of Posen are to be altogether suppressed at the expiration of 

three years, and their revenues applied to the wants of the Catholic worship, 


and to objects of publie instruction 


A Musical 


committee the 


Poser.—I{n the the Worcestershire election 
who had been engaged inthe bands of either 
A witness who was called to prove one of these cases 
camined by sel, Mr. P —, to the following effect :—* What 
instrumeut did he play’"—* The C flute, Sir.’ ** Oh, the sea flute. Come, 
now, Sir, you seem to be uncommonly scientific in musical matters, pray explain 
to the committee the difference between a sca tlute and a land flute.” The com- 
mittee and all | the unmusical counsel, without waiting for the 
witness's answer, joined in one general laughing chorus, to the infinite astonish- 
ment of the learned gentieman, until his whimsical blunder was explained to him. 
Mr. W—— observed that counferpoint was the only powné upon which his learned 
friend could ever be found at sea 


proceedings before 
votes ot 
party were struck off 


Was Cross ¢ 


persons 


cou 


resent, except 


{ Solid Understanding.—Philotes, from the island of Cos, was so thin and 
60 feeble, that the least breath ef wind might have turned him heels uppermost 
‘Yo preyent such unpleasant somersets as he might have been made to exhibit by 





sportive Boreas, he caused the soles of his shoes to be made of lead, and thus 


to enter into heavy security for his head 


iccounts for the 


conipelled his feet 
the story, 


“Elian, who relates 
tenuity of frame that drove the poor fellow to this ex- 
pecient, by subjoining the fact that he wasa poet 


Mr. Houlton mentions in his lecture at the medico botanical society, a bulbous 
root, which was found in the hand of a mummy—where it had probably been 
for more than 2,000 years, it was put into the ground, where it grew with 


Among the benetits acquired by our increased acquaintance with the usages 


of continental life, may be numbered the more frequent use of the bath 
which is obtaining among us. The natural consequence of this is a demand 
for the establishment of such luxunes, and the supply follows asa matter o 
course. ‘These observations have been called forth by a visit which we have 


recently paid to the Albion Sea-water Baths, lately opened at Gravesend, and 
which, for cheapness a certainly not to be excelled. The 
most im; this establishment is peculiarly its own, and consists 
of a tepid sa’t-waler swinnung bath—the only one, we believe, in England. It 
gallons ot water, which is continually changing at the 
sand gatlons au hour 


uf convenience, are 
wtant feature of 
coutains seven thousand 
rate of a tho 


those desirous of 


lor persons not of robust health, and 
learning to swim, it is admirably adapted. 


LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS, 
Nothing can exceed the beauty of the 


need'e-work which is at present dis- 
played in collars, pelerines, ce. | 


some of the newly imported French collars 





, rk . > 7 > shace +1 . 1 . ’ is hd ° 
the work ts so exquisitely delicate, that it resembles the finest lace. The fichus 
a la pa 1s n tre of rich figured net, and ornamented with trimmings of ceep 
lace They have been much worn this sum 


ner, and have totally superseded the 
= 
Pelerine 


CAMEZONS, s still continue of various forms: some being made with 
long ends in front, others not ending below the waistband 

in | aris, white dresses have re imed the tavour they held last year For the 
promenade, the theatre, thi } s sorrees, dresses of white cambric. India 
muslin, or Organdi, are decidedly preferred to any others. Among ourselves 
the > nrice 1e } ria 78) > 4 te ry ’ } 
the low price of the materia! « hes white muslin exclusively to dishabille 
Dut this o'yection does not exist in France, andduring I 


resent sultry weather 
peigvoirs ot white 


> >} 
scarcely anything is worn but dresses, pelisses, an 


muslin 

others 
is inserted a pink, lilac, or 
! ceinture of riban 


he pelisses are frequently edged all round with a full trimming of lace - 
are edged round with broad hems, within which 
straw-coloured riband. Round the waist a broa 1 correspond- 








ing with that in the hems 

Peienows of white c bric are trimmed round with festoor 

s Of white cambric are trimmed round with festoons ¢, cle ad coy 
With the peignors are worn drawn bonnets of lilac or pink crape, lined with 
white, and trimmed; figured ribands edged with narrow white fringe A ulac 
ing A ill 

Or pink scarf completes this elegant summer costume 

F lowers ire Occasionally seen under the bonnets, but only when the hair is 
disposed in plain bands. Wh the hair is curled, the inside of the bonnet 
ahould be perfectly plain 

Many ladies in Paris have adopted the following elegant costume for the car- 
riage or promenade. <A pelisse of clear white muslin, worn over as p of white 
uv { n > » Gy . ‘ 
pt 4 de Naples, and contined ro ind the waist by a broad ceiniure of white riband 

Bl it ! } P nel . } } t 
tied in front. A deep mustin collar, richly trimmed with point or Mecklin lace 
Wide slee ves, co ied 


: : at the wrists by white riband bracelets. A scarf of pale 
blue, or lilac gauze 


A more simple kind of walking dre 
or drab coloured, silk, the 
blue 


ss consists of a pelisse of slate coloured, 
T : peierine and jupon edged with pipings of pink or 
, le petisse contined up one side with bows of coloured riband corres- 
ponding with the pipings 
Drawn bonnets an i-' Sie <a : 
j oP eingec and demi-veils of white or black blonde still maintain their 
vogue in Paris as well as in London.—Ju/y 25 
Mathematical Demonstration. —The late eccentric 
Vince, of ne’s College Jambridg } aoe 
: Kin ollege. Cambridge, being in a conversation 


with a gentleman who advocated * Duelling,” is said to have thrown his adver- 
sary completely hors du combat, by the following acute and characteristie reply to 
bis question :—* But what could you do, Sir, if a man told you to your very face, 

vou lic * What cad I do? why I wud'’nt knock him down, but I'd tell 


sus to pruv it. Pruv it, Sir, pruv it, I'd say. If he cud’nt, he'd be the liar, and 


mathematician, Professor 


once engaged 





Ou Wednesday | 


In the meantime Maddox had been taken, and the contents | 


Whether it | 


She Atvion. 

















ket 





| there I shud have him : but, if he did prav that I had lied, I must e’en p 
the affront; and there I expect the matter wud end.” 
<P 


Kuperial Parlianent, 


COLONIAL TIMBER DUTIES. 
House of Commons, July 27. 





tion of the discriminating duty on Canadian and Baltic timber from the Cham- 
| ber of Commerce of Belfast. He had felt it his duty to call the especial attention 
of the House to this petition by a notice on the book of his intention to present 
it on that day, as well from that respect which he owed to it, as emanating from 
a body whose duty it was to watch over the interests, and who represented the 
great mass of his constituents, as because the petition contained not the mere 
sound and practical opinions of 
If there was one 


| speculative ideas of political theorists, but the 
experienced and intelligent merchants and men of business. 


| if the contemplated change were effected, would produce the sa 
| checking emigration. 


could never afford to pay. [Hear, hear.] But other causes under the sa 


———— 


me system, 
me resu 

Canada herself would no longer afford the eltzantion-—ent 
could no longer hold out occupation and support for the unemployed labour which 
now finds a settlement on her shores. Such a measure would involve Canada 
herself in difficulties? and poverty, from which generations might pass ere she 


| would be fully extricated Besides the floating capital of the Canadian Houses 


Mr. EMERSON TENNENT rose to present a petition against the equaliza- | 


which is now embarked in the timber trade, and whieh could only be withdrawn 
at a positive loss, in order to be invested in such other pursuits as the present 
limited resources of the colony would afford, what was to become of the fixed 


| capital which was there embarked in that trade, and expended in saw-mills and 
| machinery of every description? Not less than £1,000,000 is at present Stated 


| spot in the kingdom whose sentiments on this subject, from its extensive inter- | 


‘course and intimate relations with Canada, should be entitled to more weight 
than another in that House, it was the town from which this petition emanated, 
carrying on, as it did, a trade with our colonies in North America more extensive 
than that of any port in Ireland, and surpassed only by a few in Great Britain 
| He referred not only to its importance as an outlet for emigration, but to the 
| number and tonnage of its shipping employed in the importation of timber ; to 
| the extent of which trade in reality that extraordinary emigration was chiefly in- 
| debted for its facilities. The petition, after stating that the present import of 
North American timber into the United Kingdom was equal to 1,000,000 of loads 
| per annum, proceeded to show that the trade was carried on by British shipping 
| alone, titted out by British capital, and giving employment to British seamen, 
| and creating a market for British produce to the amount of upwards of 
| £2,000.000 sterling per annum, whilst on the other hand the European timber 
brought into this country was carried exclusively in foreign bottoms, manned by 
foreign seamen, and took away none of our manufactures to any extent In return. 
| (Hear, hear.] The petitioners expressed their dread of the effects which any 
reduction of the duty on Baltic timber might produce on the current of emigra- 
| tion, as well as on the interests of British shipping generally, and then concluded 
by praying that if the Legislature in its wisdom saw fit to introduce any altera- 
| tion in the existing duties, no reduction should be made in those on Baltic tim- 
| ber, without a concurrent diminution on the produce of Canada, so as still to 
| preserve the existing proportion between them, conceiving that a change on any 
| other principle must be injurious to their trade, destructive of their shipping, and 
| highly prejudicial to the progress of emigration {Hear.] To these general ob- 
servations of the petitioners he (Mr. Tennent) was not disposed to add any 
| lengthened observations of his own. Whether or not the petitioners had accu- 
rately stated the amount of our imports and exports from Canada or not, he was 
| not immediately prepared to say ; but if the former did not amount to 1,000,000 
loads of timber per annum, he (Mr. Tennent) was aware that they were at least 
| considerably above 600,000, an amount which of itself engrossed upwards of 
400,000 tons of British shipping, and gave employment to 22,000 seamen, 
nearly equal to the number employed in the Royal Navy of England. (Hear, 
| hear.] The importance of this branch of our commerce cou!d not, in fact, be 
rated too highly ; in Liverpool alone it occupied between 300 and 400 vessels of 
130,000 tons burthen ; it gave us an annual outlet for between £2,000,000 and 
£3,000,000 at least of our manufactures, and a vent for emigration which year 
by year drained off upwards of 55,000 gf our redundant population. (Hear, 
hear.} Compared with the importance of this trade with Canada, what was the 
value of all our intercourse with all the countries bordering on the Baltic? Even 
previous to the year 1809, up to which period England was almost exclusively 
supplied with timber from that quarter, our imports in no one year amounted 





to one half the quantity which we now draw annually from Canada, and as to our 


exports in return, the whole Baltic never took from us more than £500,000 worth 
in any one year: four-fifths of this was in cotton twists. On what principle, then, 
were we to sacrifice our present invaluable trade with our colonies, for the sake 
of aggrandizing our northern neighbours! It was all very well for traders in 
theory and political-economy merchants to refer to the axioms of unrestricted 
competition—to appeal to their reciprocity systems and treaties of trade ; but it 
was somewhat more difficult to bring conviction tothe minds of our owners of 
shipping, whom these fanciful experiments were already rapidly reducing toa 
mere coasting trade, and whom the Prussians and the very Baltic merchants had 


already hustled out of almost the entire carrying trade of the Northern Seas. | 
As regards our shipping interests at home, any alteration which | 


{ Hear, hear. J 
would have the effect of bringing European produce into direct competition with 
that of Canada must be regarded with the most serious alarm and apprehension, 
as its first and most fatal injury will be inflicted on ourselves. The preference 
will of course be given in the market to Baltic timber, as well from its quality as 
from its facility of access, and as a natural consequence the importation from Ca- 
nada must decline in proportion as its competitors advances. What then is to 
become of our shipping’ We cannot convert them to other purposes, because 
being of a peculiar construction and an inconvenient tonnage, many of thern rang- 
ing from 500 to 750 tons, they will be unfit for other branches of trade. [Hear.] 
We cannot apply them to the new trade with the Baltic, because there our rivals 
in Prussia and the North can outdo us in every particular, since they can find 
their vessels, their seamen, and stores, on terms with which we can never hope 
to compete with them. But even supposing that we could still successfully com- 
pete with them under the new system, the vast majority of our shipping would 
be useless. The great distance we have at present to send, and the few voyages 
we can make in the year, compel us at present to maintain the vast fleet of 
merchant-men which are constantly crossing the Atlantic to Canada; but when 
that distance is shortened by more than one-half, when we can make five or six 
voyages to the Baltic in the same time that we can now make two to the St. 
Lawrence, it must be evident that even supposing us totally above competition, 
one-half of our shipping must inevitably be thrown out of employment. [Hear, 
hear, hear.]| As to the remainder, we all know what the result would be of a 
rivalry with our untaxed and easily-equipped rivals in the Northern Seas. And 
what, in such an event, was to become of the twenty thousand who would in- 
evitably be thrown out of employment by such a revolution of trade! This was 
surely a matter worth serious investigation before we ventured on any experi- 
ment which might by possibility have such an effect. [Hear, hear.]} 
was another consideration which suggested itself on this question, the result of 
which he (Mr. E. ‘Tennent) was not very clearly satisfied about. ‘The whole 
theory on which they were called upon to make this change resolved itself into 
this—that the people should be supplied with such commodities as they wanted 
from any country which could supply them on the cheapest terms. ) 
they hastened to destroy one market with which the country was at present 
pretty well satistied, they had a right to be shown that the one which was offer- 


ed in lieu of it would really be found to be the cheapest, as well as the best. | Feb 


The object of the free-trade advocates at present was, he (Mr E. Tennent) be- 
lieved, to reduce the duty on the timber of both countries to the same level; but 
if the superior timber of the Baltic could be introduced at the same cost as the 
inferior produce of Canada, the Canadian trade would soon cease altogether. If 
a remnant of it survived at all, it would be the import of the red pine, which 
might in some degree vie in quality with the Memel; but the ordinary American 
timber would cease to be introduced. Now, it was well known that there were 
purposes tor which this inferior timber answered as well. if not better. than 
materials of a better description ; but when it was no longer to be procured, we 
should ef course be compelled to make use of the other at probably double the 
price. ‘This may not, perhaps, be so important a consideration in England, 
where capital was more abundant, and where, besides, the poorer classes had a 
comparative resource in the growth of low-priced native wood; but in Ireland, 
where we have no such substitute, the case was widely different, and the effects 
of a stoppage in the import of cheap colonial deals would be felt with correspond- 
ing force, since in that country the alteration proposed would thus have the 
inevitable cifect of increasing. instead of diminishing the price of be s 
generally consumed. [Hear, hear.] It was not, thers fore, onlndl tate ‘thet 
he (Mr. E. Tennent) was induced to doubt the result of this experiment, at least 
in his own eM And the petitioners had very properly alluded to another 
topic in which Ireland was materially interested: namely. : ec ; 2 
alteration which was threatened upon emigration to naan Wiar das ec ween 


. This was to every 
quarter of the empire a matter of the most vital moment 


Our emigrants from 
British ports to the British colonies in America were close upon 60,000 per 
annum. From the very town whence this petition was forwarded alone there 
were, last year, between 8,000 and 9,000 passengers for the Canadas and 
New Brunswick, and the rate at which these passengers were carried was from 
£3 to £4 each, and he (Mr. E. Tennent) had understood that this season and 
the last passengers from Londonderry to the nearest American settlement had 
been taken out for so trifling 4 sum as thirty shillings (Hear, hear.] And 


to be so employed, and all this, no insignificant sum ina distant colony, must at 
one blow be sacrificed, were a change in the trade to be effected. (Hear, hear ] 
What, in such an event. was to become of the hosts of British emigrants who 
now find abundant employment as lumberers in cutting and dressing, and floating 
the timber down the St. Lawrence and its tributaries for exportation? He might 
be told that they could still betake themselves to agricultural labour—but even for 
this there could be but slow demand, where the destruction of the timber trade 
had ceased, as it would cease, to give allimpulse to the clearing of the lands. 
We all know at present the state of feeling towards this country which pervaded 
Canada, even in the midst of our protectionof her commerce. She took but 
little pains to conceal her dissatisfaction at not receiving still further favours - 
was it then wise still further to provoke such a spirit by threatening the destruction 
of the only profitable branch of commerce on whicli she rested her dependence ? 
Was it wise to drive her to seek a still closer attachment than she already man- 
ifested towards the United States! (Hear, hear] It was a portion of our 
policy as a nation to afford support and protection to our colonies and our depen- 
dencies. We have strained every nerve to maintain and to perpetuate that pro- 
tection to our colonies in the West Indies, by guarding their sugars from foreign 
competition in ourown markets. All that he asked for Canada was, an extension 
of the same fostering protection, a policy which was the more ineumbent on us, 
since we could not inflict the injury now contemplated on Canada without giving 
a blow to our own shipping and marine which no length of time might be sufficien; 
to remedy. He had to apologise to the House for the length to which these ob 
servations had run—(Hear, hear]—but the subject, he felt, was one of the 
most vital moment to the nation at large, and his sense of its importance to his 
own constituents particularly, had impelled him to use every exertion to dis. 
charge to the uttermost the duty which they had entrusted to. him of conveying 
the expression of their sentiments fully to the House. [Hear, hear.] 

Mr. FORBES presented a similar petition from Grangemouth, against any 
alteration in the existing duties. The comprehensive and convincing speech of 
the Hon. Member for Belfast, left him nothing further to do than to beg leave 
to lay it on the table, and to move that it be referred to the Committee now sit- 
ting on the timber duties. 

Mr. B. HOY gave his full support to the petitions, and objected to any altera- 
tion in our protection to the Canadas, as we were first driven to that country for 
timber when shut out by war from thé Baltic, and would be forced to seek a sup- 
ply in Canada again, were a similar cause once more to exclude us from the 
north. 

Mr. Sergeant JACKSON had to return the Member for Belfast (Mr. Emerson 
Tennent) his thanks on behalf of his constituents and the merchants of the 
South of Ireland generally for the very able and powerful arguments with which 
he had supported their cause. [Hear, hear.] Any alteration such as that 
threatened could not fail to prove the ruin of the interests of the city with which 
he was more immediately connected, Cork. 

Mr. DOBBIN supported the petition. 

Mr. PEASE, although he was not opposed toa reduction of the timber duties, 
and although he was perfectly willing to concede to the Hon. Member for Bel- 
fast all the credit which the eloquence of his speech entitled him to, was still of 
opinion that he had only made out a very talented statement in favour of one 
side of the question. 

Petition ordered to lie on the table. 

— 
THE NEW LOAN. 
SLAVE COMPENSATION 
Treasury Chambers, July 29, 1835. 
Proceedings at the Preliminary Meeting respecting the Loan of £15,000,000, 
proposed to be raised under the authority of the Act 3 and 4 Wm. IV., cap. 
73, for the Compensation of the Owners of Slaves. 

The following gentlemen attended this meeting in consequence of the 

Chancellor of the Exchequer's letter to the Governor and Deputy-Governor 


| of the Bank of England of the 25th inst., to hear the terms proposed for the 


said loan :— 

Messrs. Rothschild, Montefiore, Sir J. R. Reid, Irving, Baring, Mildmay, J. 
L. Goldsmid, Ricardo, Robertson, Hobhouse, Ward, &c. &c. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer observed, that in the arrangements which 


| had been determined upon by Lord Melbourne and himself for giving effect to 


the intentions of Parliament on this subject, it had been their earnest desire to 
accomplish the object in such a manuer as, whilst full justice was done to the 
persons entitled to compensation, care should also be taken to produce the least 
disturbance or pressure on the Money Market, and to avert any inconvenient 
alteration in the state of the circulation. 

The measures proposed were— 

1. To contract for a loan of £15,000,000, and to spread the instalments over 
a period ending on Sept. 13th, i836. 

2. To give to those claimants to whom payment should not be immediately 
made from money in hand, arising from the instalinents, certificates, bearing in- 
terest, payable to bearer at the Bank of England. These certificates to be 
specitically charged upon the instalments of the loan; and also receivable at 
the Bank as part of the subsequent instalments on which they are specifically 
charged. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer then stated that it was proposed to give 
for every £100 subscribed in money, the amount of £75 Stock Three per Cent. 
Consols, £25 Three per Cent. Reduced, and to receive the biddings for the 


| further amount in Long Annuities expiring the 5th of January, 1860. 


But there | 


Now before 


| 13th Nov. Seven and a Half per Cent., £1,125,000; llth Dee. 


how was it that the owners of shipping were enabled to carry them out upon | 


such terms’ Solely in consequence of that very trade which it was now threat- 

The vessels which were d¢ spatched for colonial timber, rather 
than sail in ballast, would carry their cargo of emi srants for almost any terms 
that would cover the bare cost of transport, and the competition was so great 
that the fares were reduced to the trifle which he had mentioned (Hear, hear. } 
It was thus we were enabled to drain off that vast superabundant and impover- 
ished population with which Ireland was overrun. and to transport to Canada 
that enormous amount of labour which would otherwise find its way to this 
country, and inundate England with pauperism. ] 


ened to destroy 


All this would be inevitably 


destroyed by the contemplated change in the timber trade, since vessels for the | 


le > — , 2 } 7 
sole purpose of carrying emigrants, without the ulterior object of bringing home 


linen « 1, » oe . ; 
produce, could only take them out on such terms as the impoverished settlers 
‘ 


The interest on the Three per Cent. Reduced and Long Annuities to com- 
mence from 5th April, 1835. 

The interest on the Three per Cent. Consols to commence on 5th July, 1835. 

An allowance of discount at £2 per cent. per annum, in the usual manner. 

No reserve for public companies. 

The days of payment to be as follows :— 

Deposit 10 per cent., £1,500,000; 16th Oct. Ten per Cent., £1,500,000 ; 
Seven and a 
Half per Cent. 1886, £1,125,000 ; 13th Jan. Ten per Cent., £1,500,000; 9th 
Nine per Cent., £1,350,000 ; 11th March Nine per Cent., £1,350,000 ; 
12th April Nine yer Cent., £1,350,000 ; 10th May Six per Cent., £900,000 ; 
14th June Five per Cent., £750,000 ; 12th July Eight per Cent., £1,200,000 ; 
16th Ang. Five per Cent., £750,000 ; 13th Sept. Four per Cent , £600,000 ;— 
£15,000,000. 

The biddings to be made on Monday next at this office at ten o'clock. 

As it was several years since a public Loan had been contracted for, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said he thought it right to inform the parties that 
on the morning of bidding the usual course would be observed by his laying on 
the table previously to opening the tenders, a sealed paper, containing the 
highest terms that the First Lord of the Treasury and himself would feel they 
should be justified in acceding to, and that in the event of the annuity asked 
for in the several proposals exceeding the amount specified in the sealed paper, 
it would in such case be opened, and the amount in it declared. 

With reference to the remaining suin of £5,000,000 to complete the West 
India grant of £20,000,000, but which is not raised by the present Loan, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said it would not be necessary for him to make 
any arrangements for raising £3,300,000 of that sum in the present Session of 
Parliament, in consequence of claims from the Mauritius and the Cape, not 
coming into course of payment for a considerable time, and that in respect to 
the money for Barbadoes, it stood on a distinct footing from the rest, the Act 
for that colony having been declared by the King in Council, to be inadequate 
and unsatisfactory. Powers would therefore be taken in an Act of the present 
Session, to write in the amount of stock in the books of the Bank of England, 
which would be eventually transferred to the claimants of Barbadoes, but which 
could not under any contingency come upon the market otherwise than gradual- 
ly, and in proportion as the several claims of the proprieters are affirmed by the 
adjudication of the Cagnmissioners. 

—>— 


IRISH CHURCH BILL. 
From Bell’s Messenger. ; 

The great matter, and a matter of overwhelming interest, during the week, 
has been the debate on Sir R. Peel’s amendment on the question for the House 
going into a committee on the Irish Church Bill. The debate commenced on 
Tuesday, and did not conclude till three o’ctock on Friday morning, when the 
numbers were 319 against the amendment, and 282 in favour of it: the majority, 
therefore, against Sir Robert Peel’s proposed division of the bill into two parts 
was only 37. To this speech of Sir Robert Peel we refer with pride, and it 


THE 


has been wel! characterised by Lord Stanley in the following words :— 

‘* He (Lord Stanley) heard it stated on the other side of the House, that the 
speech of the Right Hon. Boronet evaded the real question—that the question 
was not fairly dealt with—and that the speech aimed at carrying the audience to 
a conclusion different from what its words and bearing would warrant—that it 
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one thing and stated another. He lamented to witness either this obli- 


= of intellectual vision, which could not see a distinct proposition in its 


proper light and form, or the sinister tendency of party, that would distort and 


misrepresent it. If ever there was a speech delivered within that House or 
without it, bringing home the force of demonstration to the mind of even the 
most sceptical : beating down every, even the remotest, attempt at refutation ; 
combining mathematical calculation in its most enlarged scepe, yet descending to 
the minutest particulars, with the most consummate logical skill and power of 
rhetorical argumentation, it was that speech—a speech that travelled in a chain 
of the most even, consecutive, and best-regulated induction, in a category of 
undoubted facts, step by step, to the conclusivn, not merely winning, but forcing, 
conviction, even upon the most reluctant mind, whose invincible obduracy did 
pot close every Opening to conviction, and carrying conscience and judgment 
along with it where conscience and judgment were to be found; a speech that 
at once showed the mind of a master, throwing off the exuberance of his know- 
ledge, and quelling incredulity itself into reluctant, but tacit—he regretted it was 
tacit—acquiescence in his details and his inferences, his premises and his de- 
ductions. It was a speech worthy of the best and brightest days of our senato- 
rial oratory. It was one showing that statesmanship in its most philosophical, 
and, at the same time, in its most practical shape, was not yet extinct among us. 
To that speech where was the answer? There was none, for there could be 
none. It was founded on the rock of truth, and by it the eddies of party acri- 
mony would sweep without harm. It laid down premises which were truisms, 
and not denied by those whose jaundiced vision saw every thing through a dis- 
coloured medium, er whose passions, or prejudices, or, it might be their interest, 
would lead them to misrepresent, or doubt, or deny. ‘That speech, if there was 
sincerity or honesty in the House. should decide the question of appropriation ; 
for its premises were no less unquestionable than were its conclusions just and 
true.” 

After this able and truly just description, we can scarcely be persuaded to add 
anything from ourselves. Let not Sir Robert Peel be mistaken: give his argu- 
ment fair play. 
seem to have overlooked it, that Sir KR. Peel's motion took for granted, and ‘pro- 
ceeded on the admission that many enactments of the Irish Church Bill are such 
as to call for support, many which provide against real abuses in the church, and 
as such go to strengthen its moral influence, and to promote its religious efficacy. 
Sir R. Peel never thought of opposing such objects of the bill, or of depreciating 
their value. He has, on the contrary, announced his disposition to vote for 
them, and ¢onfines his hostility to that one principle, of which the danger was 
not fully developed until after a nominal Whig administration became subser- 
vient to the O’Connell conspiracy ; and the vote that achurch surplus (a surplus 
demonstrated by Sir R. Peel to be wholly imaginary) should be devoted to state 
purposes appeared the obvious harbinger of a scheme for stigmatizing all church 
property as surplus. In speaking of this part of the debate, an able contempo- 
rary says,—the spirit of that ravenous revolutionary clique, of which Mr. Joseph 
Hume sometimes puts himself forward as the organ, may be pretty clearly re- 
cognised in certain expressions which are reported as having fallen from that 
personage on Wednesday evening, when, so far from regarding this bill as a 
final settlement of the church affairs, or a durable barrier against subsequent and 
more destructive devastation, he is said to have declared that the ** present 
arrangement would not give complete satisfaction to the people of Ireland.” 
We could have told him that, if he means the Irish Papists, whose notorious 
object is the entire overthrow of the church, it certainly would not satisfy ¢hem. 
The hon. Protestant went on to say, that ‘he was not, he confessed, satisfied 
with the bill, for the effect of it would be to keep up an establishment in Ireland 
that was not wanted, and to perpetuate the domination of a party that was justly 
obnoxious to the population ef that country. He thought that at no very dis- 
tant period the government would be compelled to re-consider this question. 
We must come to that , the bill would not de—far from it. It was, however, a 
step, and a step toa better system. We were at last in the right way; we 
have not, indeed, got all we ought to have. Why should they not hope to live 
to see that change made in the appropriation of the property of the Church of 
Ireland which he had always: advocated? Why should they not hope to live to 
see that change carried in a few years, if not in a few months?” That bill would 
‘‘not do—far from it.” Readers, are you now satisfied of the destiny which 
awaits the reformed church? Are you prepared to bow your necks to that gall- 
wg yoke of superstition and tyranny which your high-minded and enlightened 
forefathers flung off, though the fires of martyrdom were blazing to punish their 
heroic virtue? 

But a few words onthe majority of 37! Is it a majority? Would it exist 
uy more than the surplus, if the Roman Catholics had any regard to the oaths 
which they take —and which oaths people once foolishly thought would be a 
guarantee against the spoliation of the Protestant Church when Papists were 
admitted into the House of Commons. Upon this subject we make an extract 
from the Standard of Friday. 

“The majority for Lord John Russell's motion in the spring was 33, the num- 
bers being 323 to 289. 
the influence of office, was augmented by only four; the numbers being 319 to 
282. ‘Thus the Popish party were only ‘three, the Protestant only seven, fewer 
than in the great division in April last. ‘ 

“Considering the loss of two members for Carlow, two for Ipswich, one for 
Hull, and Mr. Pusey’s apostacy, this result shows that the Popish party have not 
made the least advance. 

“That the muisterialists themselves are not satisfied with it, is evident from 
the faet that the Chronicle, with its usual disregard to truth, endeavours to 
exaggerate the present victory by representing the Popish majority of April to 
have been only 25. 

“The majority of 37 is. by an instructive coincidence, precisely an Irish 
majority ; 61 of the Irish“ Tail’? of course voting with ministers, and 24 with 
Sir Robert Peel. The motion has, consequently, not been rejected by the sense 
of the British nation, theugh the whole force of the government aided to reject 
it. Had the English votes alone been counted, the actual majority would have 
been inverted. ‘The influence of the executive—always more or less corrupt— 
the influence of faction, the zeal of Irish Popery, and the erroneous judgment 
of the Scotch constituencies, weakly abusing an unused power—this coalition 
of influences has drowned the sense of the people of England. We neither 
expected, nor pretended to expect, any different result ; but there are some things 
so shocking to the moral sense, that no previous expectation, though amounting 
to the certainty of despair, can prepare one sufficiently for their actual arrival. 
Such is the case before us: in defiance of reason, and the most obvious calcula- 
tion, we did hope that something would occur to protect frum the foul stigma of 
sich a vote, as passed on Friday night, the political character of our country. 
We, therefore, almost feel that vote, and millions of Englishmen will sympathise 
in the feeling, as if the calamity came upon us by surprise. It has been passed, 
however: and by whatever other measure it may be followed up, or if not followed 
up at all by any measure, it willcause seas of blood to flow. Yes, that vote and 
its authors have opened for slaughter flood-gates which our children will scarcely 
sce closed. Yes, the ‘tyrant majority’—they are those who have * cried havoc,’ 
in rejecting the one peaceable arratigement by which the reign of law could be 
restored to Ireland. They have now rendered it imposible to right the social 
balance in Treland, by any means short of an actual military conquest of the 
Popish population in that island. ‘The guilt be on their heads, who have taught 
millions of barbarians that the path to triumph lies over the prostrate law, and 
Whatever else is venerable or respected in human institutions. 

Itis neither uninteresting nor uninstructive to remark, that had English Mem- 
bers only been present there would have been a majority of eight in favour of 
Sir Robert Peel’s motion: that, combining the English and Scotch members 
present, the majority against the motion would have been only eight ; and that 
it required all the agents and tools of the Roman Catholic Priesthood of Ireland 
to bring up the majority to its still insignificant number of thirty-seven. 

—>— 

ATTEMPT UPON THE LIFE OF THE KING OF 
FRANCE, BY AN INFERNAL MACHINE. 
FromGalignani’s Messenger. 

Paris, July 29.—It is with the deepest concern that we lay before our readers 
the details of the above horrible event, that took place at the review yesterday 
After having passed along the Boulevard to the farthest point at which the Na- 

tional Guards and the troops were drawn up, his Majesty, accompanied by the 
Duke of Orleans. the Duke de Nemours, the Prince de Joinville, and a nu- 
merous and brilliant staff, was returning along the same line to the Piace Ven- 
dome, where the troops were to file off before bim. At 12. at the moment when 
he had reached the Boulevard du Temple, a little before the Theatre des Fu- 
anbules, a tremendous explosion, resembling irregular platoon firing was 
heard. At first it was supposed to be a discharge of fira-works, but the falling 
and cries of the victiins soon revealed the reality, and excessive confusion en- 
Sed—an Infernal Machine had just poured forth a shower of balls upon the cor- 
fege that surrounded the Kirg! Marshal Mortier. Duke de Trevise, fell and ex- 
Pited wit Several other oflicers and some of the National 
Guards were also killed, and a considerable number of persons wou ided. The 
“ing of some horses. among which was that of Marshal Mortier, and the 
capering of others, added to the tumult which it would be difficult to describe 
Dur a bullet and 
wi 


hout uttering a word 
J 


ng this scene the King, whose arm had been grazed by 

s€ horse had received a wound in the neck, maintained the calmness by which 

= 8 distinguished, and displayed remarkable courage by riding up In the direction 

7 ‘he house from which the explosion came. Alter the first emotion had passed, 

“ie cortege continued its ruute amidst shouts of joy for the preservation of the 
he's life, and threats of vengeance against the assassins. 

he bodies of the slain and the persons who were wounded were immediately 


We do not forget, though some of the speakers on both sides@ of half a second, perhaps, in the explosion, saved the life of the King. 


On Friday night the majority, with all the advantage of 






carried to the Cafe Ture opposite, where medical assistance was immediately af- 
forded to such as were still alive. Smoke was seen to proceed from the third 
story of the house, No. 50, on the Boulevard du Temple, of which the ground- 
floor and first floor are occupied by a wine-dealer named Parault. Each story 
consists of one chamber, which is lighted by a single window in front. The 
house was immediately surrounded, and allthe. persons found in it arrested. The 
room in which the machine had been constructed is very sinall, its dimensions 
| being only six and a half feet by seven. The machine was made with great 
| skill, of wood, with iron braces, and extremely solid. Two uprights supported 
| two cross bars of wood, placed parallel to the window, and in these were 
| formed grooves, in which were laid 26 gun-barrels. The front cross bar, 
| placed at about a fuot frum the window, was rather lower @ian that behind, so 
that the balls might reach the body of a mar on horseback in the middle of 
the Boulevard. The charge was so heavy, that five out of the twenty-five 
barrels had burst, notwithstanding they were very substantial and new. The 
ass was immediately taken intu custody. About three months ago he 
hired the rooms of the second and third stories of M. Dallemagne, the pro- 
prietor. He gave his name Girard, a mechanician, and appears to be about 24 
years of age. His roomtas a window in front and another behind, and he had 
taken the precaution to fasten a rope to the latter, to assist him in making his 
escape. By the bursting of some of the barreis, at the moment of the ex- 
plosion, the as in was w Jed in the forehead, the neck, and the lip. Not- 
withstanding his wounds, he rushed out of the window. Some police officers 
having ran intothe inner court, and seeing Girard slipping down the rope, 
one of them exclaimed, * Ah wretch! we have you.” Girard, who was at the 
moment at the height uf a wall, threw himself over it into an adjoining court, 
and there a police officer apprehended him. He was placed upon a hand-barrow, 
and conveyed to the Conciergerie. 

The Minister of the Interior, the Prefect of Police and several Magistrates 
went to the house, and in the assassin’s chainber, they found the remains of 
the infernal machine still smoking, a straw bed, and a fire lighted. A delay 
The 
cortege advanced in the following order:—The King, the Prince de Join- 
ville, the Duke of Orleans, the Duke de Nemours, Marshal Maison, and Mar- 
shal Mortier. The news of the attémpt was rapidly propagated through the 
capital, and produced a powerful sensation. General de Rumigny, Aide-de-Camp 
to the King, set off full gallop to inform the Queen that his Majesty and 
the Princes had escaped the danger, fearing that she might have been seriously 
alarmed if she had heard of the event from any one that had not witnessed it. 
In passing along the lines he mentioned to several officers what had occurred, 
and soon there was not a soldier that remained ignorant of it. As the troops of 
the line did not extend to the Boulevard du Temple, they were ordered to shift 
in that direction, that they might be ready to act in case of attempt at disturb- 
ance. At the moment of filing off before the King, the National Guards shouted 
Vive le Roi! which was answered by the troops of the line. The Guards of 
the 8th legion, which had lost some of its officers and men, added cries of A 
bas les assassins! The King returned to the Tuileries about five o'clock. 


From Galignani's afternoon edition. 


¢ Albion, 











number of conspirators. We should be of opinion, after reading all that has 
appeared on the subject, that the plot was limited to a few fanatical persons. 
An immediate suspension of all the festivities took place, the victims were 
properly interred, and France has acted in the matter as becomes a high spirited 
and gallant people. 
Having received our regular English files, we are onabled to correct an im- 
portant error in our last, as to the amount of the majority against Sir Robert 
Peel's motion for dividing the Irish Church Bill. The majority it appears, 
was 37, not 67, as we had been led to understand from the eastern paper from 
which we copied the account. We are exceedingly happy to correct this error, as 
it shows that the conversion to Church spoliation has not been so extensive as we 
feared it had in the House of Commons. The article we have copied from Bell’s 
Messenger explains the circumstances of the meagre majority of four, in addition 
to that of 33, which appeared in April last,when Sir Robert Peel was thrown out 
of office. In fact only one case of apustacy has occured, and that is in the person of 
Mr. Pusey, one of the members for Berkshire. ‘This gentleman was elected by 
the Conservatives upon the understanding that he was to defend the Church, 
but at the moment of trial he went over to the enemy and voted for the de- 
struction of the Church. It is true that Mr. Pusey may have conscientiously 
changed his opinions, after reading the Report of the Commissioners and hearing 
the debates on the subject. This he had a perfect right to do, but we think he 
should not have voted upon the question. It would have been enough for him 
to have withheld his support from his friends, without joining their enemies. 

The reports of a change of ministry are again prevalent, and it is supposed 
that the throwing out the Church or Corporation Bill by the House of Lords 
will be the signal for a break-up. We merely give this as report, without at 
all vouching for its accuracy or probability. 

We refer with great pleasure to the speech of Mr. Emerson Tennent in the 
House of Commons, against any alteration in the Timber Duties. This speech 
was elicited on the occasion of presenting a petition on the subject from the 
merchants and ship owners of Belfast, and is one among the many proofs of the 
advantage of petitioning. The Cabinet, it appears, have condescended to with- 
hold the hand of spoliation and destruction from this branch of British industry 
for one year longer ; but it is intimated from a variety of quarters, that after this 
short lease of politico-economical moderation shall have expired, we shal! be left 
to the tender mercies of Mr. Poulett Thompson and his Radica! advisers. It 
is, therefore, incumbent on the friends of the colonies, and more particularly on 
the colonists themselves, not to be lulled into any fatal security, for so long as 
his Majesty’s councils are directed by the present men in office, they 
know not the day nor the hour when evil may befall them. We hope that 





—— 





The following are additional particulars that we have been able to collect on 
the attempt of yesterday :— 

Girard has confessed his crime, but maintains that he had no accomplices ; 
two white hats of different sizes, were, however, found in his room, which 
would indicate that at least two parties were cognizant to the construction 
of the murderousengine. ‘The assassin concealed his preparations by Persian 
blinds, and did not unmask his machine till the moment the King was passing 
before the house. It is presumed that he had not made his calculations of dis- 
tance with sufficient precision, and that the time required for opening the win- 
dow caused his project to fail. Ali the barrels that. were discharged were fired 
atthe same moment, by means of a train of gunpowder running to the touch 
holes. Each barrel contained at least six balls, and the charge filled eight 
inches ;—this has been ascertained by an examination of those that missed 
fire. ‘The five that burst did so with such force that the walls of the room were 
much damaged. A journal of this morning states the death of the assassin 
last night, but we have ascertained that this is not the fact, and that itis fully 
expected he will survive the effects of the wound. 

Galignani’s Messenger of the 30th says:—The number of victims is much 
more considerable than was at first believed. Several persons wounded were 
immediately taken to their own homes, and therefore were not included in the list 
before published. The number of killed and wounded is said to be 34, including 
19 who died immediately, or subsequently perished from their wounds, Among 
them was M. Labronste, aged 70, amember of the Legion of Honour, one of the 
eldest receivers of taxes in Paris. His wounds are very serious, but hopes 
are entertained that his life may be saved. Out of eight persons carried to the 
Hospital St. Louis, 4 have undergone amputation.” 

At the moment the explosion took place, the King had inclined slightly on 
one side to receive a petition. 

The Duke de Broglie received a bullet through the collar of his coat. 

The following account is extracted from the Moniteur : 





lows : 
* The Duke de Treviso (Marshal Mortier,) struck by a ball in the heart. 

** General de Lachasse de Merigny, struck by a ball in the forehead. 

* Captain Villatte, Aide-de-Camp of Marshal Maison. 

‘+ Lieutenant-Colonel Sieussee, of the 5th Legion of the National Guard, 
struck by three balls. 

“ Messrs. Prudhomme, Richard, Leger, and Banatter, Grenadier of the 8ch 
legion. 

* 4 woman, name unknown, and a child. 

“ A great number of other persons have been wounded more or less seriously ; 
among others, General Heymes, who had his coat pierced by four balls, and 
was seriously wounded by a filth in the face. On feeling himself struck, the 
brave General shouted out * Vive le Roi ! 

“There were also wounded, Generals Colbert, Pelet, and Blin. 

* Colonel Raffe, who received a ball in the left thigh. 

“ The King’s horse received a slug inthe neck.” 


tins of vesterday, instead of taking place separately. The day fixed was to-mor- 
row, but itis thought that the necessary preparation will not allow the melan- 
| choly ceremony to take place before Friday. 

The Corporation Reform Bill is before the House of Lords, where the Corpo- 
rations have been allowed to be heard by Counsel. Sir Charles Wetherell, 
on the 30th, made a lung and argumentative speech against the Bill, but was 
unable to complete his oration, owing to exhaustion and the extreme heat 
of the weather. The proceedings were then adjourned to the next day. 
| Inthe House of Commons. July 30, a part of the sitting was occupied with 
| a debate upon the motion of Mr. Maurice O'Connell for a committee to inquire 
linto the conduct of General Darling while Governor of New South Wales. 
| The Ministers, who opposed the motion, were beaten un a division, and the motion 
| carried by 55 to 47, 
| The affairs of Spain remain in nearly the same state as last reported. 
Three British subjects, seamen, belonging to one of the steam-boats, have fallen 
into the hands of the Carlists, and been shot. This has excited some seusation 
in England, and been the subject of Parliamentary comment, but nothing of mo- 

ment bas been elicited. It is supposed, nowever, that Lord Palmerston will 
compei Don Carlos to abide by the treaty entered into with Lord Etvot, 
| which provided that the unfortunate captives shoul: not be thus cruelly murce red. 
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land from Havre, London and Paris dates to the 31st of July. 

The celebration of the “Glorious Three Days” in the French capital has 
heen attended by a catastrophe ef fearful and fatal consequences. 
upon the life of the King by an infernal machine, or rather by the fire of a | 


The attempt 


secret battery from a window, in the moment of confidence and general rejoicing, | 
astounded the Parisians, and excited all Europe. Happily the life of the King | 
and his children were preserved, and preserved it would seem, almost by a 
miracle. Not so, however, his attendants, among whom the fatal bullets fell like 
hail, killing a marshal, a general, a colonel, and several of the National Guards, 
besides wounding others. The King, we said, was preserve d almost by a miracle, 
for it appears it was by the merest accident that he escaped, so accurately were 
the guns pointed and so nicely was the distance calculated. His good genius, 
however, prevailed, and either from a few seconds delay in pushing open the blinds 
which concealed the battery—or in consequence of the bursting of some of the 
guns from overloading—for both causes are assigned—his Majesty had passed in a 
great degree beyond the range of the shot before they re ached their destination. 
Still it appears he receive d a slight contusion, and his horse a wound in the neck. 


Girard. the wretched criminal, contriver and executor of the plot, was imme- 
irard, 


“ The names of the victims, the loss uf whom we have to deplore are as fol- | 


. | 
The government has decided that one funeral shall be formed of all the vic- | 


.s oot Ma. 
Since our last we have received, by the Columbus from Liverpool, and Po- | 


| the New Brunswick Legislature will, as usual, during the next Session address 
|the King and Parliament against any mischievous meddling with the trade of 
the great staple of their province. 

This leads us to another matter of vital consequence to the welfare of New 
Brunswick and her sister province of Nova Scotia, namely, the reported intention 
of putting the two provinces into one, and thereby of course, abolishing one of 

| the governments. ‘This precious scheme was announced in the Novascotian, 
a liberal journal at Halifax, and whether put forth as a feeler or not we have not 
the means of determining. We are grieved to see, however, that although this 
article has been extensively copied by the colonial press, not one has raised its 

| voice against it. We now take this opportunity tp call the attention of the peo- 

| ple of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick to the subject, and to exhort them to 


| enquire minutely into it ; to trace the story to its origin, and to beware how they. 
| suffer themselves fall into a fancied security, under the belief that the 
Ministers of a British Monarch cannot attempt any thing monstrous. We tell 
| them that the present cabinet is made up of men who are anti-colonial in feeling, 
| and political economists in their principles, and that the idea of saving a few 
| thousands per annum would induce them to undertake the rash step we have 
hinted at. We do not, let it be understood, accuse the King’s servants of want of 
| patriotism, we only say they are professors of political economy—that sublime 
, science which, among other beautiful doctrines, inculeates the spending of a 
| pound to save a shilling. 
| Let the people of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick trace out for a moment 
| the practical consequences of an union of the two provinces. Where, in the 
| first place, is the seat of government to be fixed ? 





Not at Fredericton, surely, 
for it would be too much to ask the people of Pictou and Liverpool! to proceed 
thither for their laws ; neither could it be at Halifax, for the timber merchants 
of Miramichi and Restigouche could almost as soon make a voyage to England, 
as a journey to Halifax. But our sagacious people in Downing Street would 
probably fall upon the notable plan of fixing the seat of Legislature at some 
half-way spot, which rejoices in the poetical name of Cape Blow-me-down, or 
, Peticoat-jack (Petecodiac). The interests of the provinces are not sufficiently 
identified to admit of such an amalgamation, and a single years’ experience 
would show how fatally even good men had been mistaken. One or the 
other of the present capitals must fall into decay, and ruin and disruption would 
be the speedy consequences. We again exhort our friends in that quarter to 


, be up and doing. 





| Jamaica.—We copy the following from the Courier 4 Enquirer of yesterday, 

not having received any papers of our own. 

| The brig Pilot has arrived at Philadelphia, from Kingston. We learn from 

j the Philadelphia papers, that accounts had been received by her, that on the 10th 
of August the new Governor General, the Marquess of Sligo, in his speech to 

| the Legislature of the Island at the commencement of the Session, having in- 
sisted that the apprenticeship system—or the system introduced on the abolition 
of slavery—had proved advantageous to the planters, received a reply contradict- 
ing the opinions he had put forth, and in other respects so disrespectful to him, 
that he immediately dissolved the assembly.” 

The Rev. Dr. Hawkes, of St. Thomas’s Church, has been created Bishop of 

the diocese of Mississippi, Florida and Arkansas. This is a just tribute to this 

| — " 

eloquent and pious divine, but his loss will long be deeply and feelingly felt by 

his parishioners in this city. 

| 


Mr. and Mrs. Wood continue to draw overwhelming hovses and to receive 
the applause due to their distinguished merits. “On Thursday the opera of the 
| Mountain Sylph was produced with marked success, and on this Occasion, we are 
happy to say, all the music of the composer was preserved. This is but justice to 

Mr. Barnett. Let all men be judged by their works. Mr. Barnett was so last night, 
| to the great advancement of his reputation. ‘The opera contains many delightful 
| compositions, which were admirably sung by the different performers, and the 
| finale, the only interpolated piece, was given by Mrs. Wood in a manner that 
| thrilled the house with delight. Mr. Brough, of whom we have on a former occa- 

sion spoken, performed the part of Hela with great skill aud effect ; his singing 
was chaste and correct and we congratulate the theatrical public that we have 
| such a valuable acquisition at the present moment. He was repeatedly applauded, 
and has already become a considerable favourite with the audience. 

Mr. James Wallack arrived in one of the late packets. We hope to see him 
speedily on the Park boards, and with Miss Phillips giving us some delightful 


| specimens of the legitrmate drama. 





The Harpers have just republished from the London copy, Mephistophiles in 

England, or the Confessions of a Prime Minister. We shall give extracts, with 
id , 
remarks, next week 

The same publishers have also given us Nos. 3and4of Mr. Paulding’s Works , 
containing Salmagundi, Second Series. The original fame and continued popu- 
larity of this work, will always ensure ita rapid sale. The following remarks, 
from the New York Gazette, appear to be well chusen, in reference to the 
volumes in guestion :— 

‘It is pleasant for those who can remember things and events that date before 
the beginning of the present century, to see the books oy pleased them in 
their youth. again coming up for the entertainment of another generation. We 
can recoliect the original publication of the first series of Salmagundi—and of 
course the second, which sheds its mellow light of mirth and pleasant instruc- 
tion upon the citizens some ten years after its elder brother. We liked it then 
and we like it now; and we suspect that even they who now meet with it for 





diately secured and interrogated, but it does not appear that he acted in concert 


i 


the first time, will not believe it to be entirely for old acquaintance sake that we 


with either of the great parties in the state, or, indeed, with any considerable | give it a heafty welcome on its re-appearance.”’ 
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THE EDINBURGH LADIES’ PETITION TO DR. | 
MOYES, WITH LORD BYRON’S REPLY. | 
(From the London New Monthly.) 

Dear Doctor, let it not transpire : 
How much your lectures we admire : | 
How at your eloquence we wonder, 

When you explain the cause of thunder, 
Of lightning and of electricity, 
With so much plainness and simplicity ; 
The origin of rocks and mountains, 
Of seas and rivers, lakes and fountains, 
Of rain and hail, of frost and snow, 
And all the winds and storms that blow ; 
Besides an hundred wonders more, 
Of which we never heard before. 
But now, dear Doctor, not to flatter, 
There is a most important matter, 
A matter which you never touch on, 
A matter which our thoughts run much on, 
A subject, if we right conjecture, 
Which well deserves a long, long lecture, 
Which all the ladies would approve— 
The Natural History of Love. 
Ol! list to our united voice, 
Deny us not, dear Dr. Moyes ; 
Tell us why our poor tender hearts 
So willingly admit Love’s darts ! 
Teach us the marks of love's beginning, 
What is it makes a beau so winning! 
What is it makes a coxcomb witty, 
A dotard wise, a red-coat pretty ! 
Why we believe such horrid lies, 
That we are angels from the skies, 
Our teeth are pearl, our cheeks afe roses, 
Our eyes are stars—such charming noses! 
Explain our dreams, waking and sleeping, 
Explain our laughing and our weeping, 
Explain our hoping and our doubting, 
Our blushing, simpering, and pouting. 
Tell us all the enchanting arts 
Of winn.ng and of keeping hearts. 
Teach us, dear Doctor, if you can, 
To humble that preud creature, man ; 
To turn the wise ones into fools, 
The proud and insolent to tools ; 
To make them all run helter-skelter 
Their necks into the marriage-halter ; 
Then leave us to ourselves with these, 
We'll rule and turn them as we please. 
Dear Doctor, if you grant our wishes, 
We promise you five hundred kisses, 
And rather than the affair be blunder’d, 
We'll give you six score to the hundred. 
Approvep sy 300 Lapigs, 1807. 
LORD BYRON’S REPLY. 

{The following are Lord Byron’s own words in reference to the preceding 
composition :—* This petition, a sprightly little poem, was put into my hands 
by a lady for whom I entertain a very great respect, accompanied by a wish that 
I would reply in the Doctor's name. Though by no means adequate to the task, 

















I have endeavoured, in the following lines, to give such answers to the questions | 
as my own (rifling experience suggested, more from my dislike to refuse any 
request of a female, than the most distant hope of affording a perspicuous or 


Zhe Albion. 


Yet still I shall be much the debtor, 
Of any one who finds a better. 





Though Love be sprung of very great degree, 


I know but little of his pedigree ; 

Yet as his family wag thought about, 

A circumstance which I knew naught about, 
To settle this I have been bold enough, 

To give him one at least that’s old enough. 
In water. fire, earth, or air, 

Love holds his general empire there ; 


@Phe birds who cleave yon azure sky 


Breathe amorous warblings as they fly ; 
In water, e’en the very fishes 

Are periodically vicious ; 

And fire, all elements above, 

Is emblematical of love ; 

On earth, since first the earth began, 
We know the miracles he’s done. 

But why should [I romances tell 

Which every damsel knows so well? 
To those just nowI shan’t recall ‘em ; 
But may the very same befall ’em ; 

And this. I think, with all due deference, 


In fact, with words, would have the preference ; 


Because the best detailed narration 
Falls very short of demonstration. 
This truth requires no great rehearsal, 
That love indeed is universal, 

From things with animation rife 

To things of vegetable life. 

Shells and their inmates also feel it, 
There’s not an oyster can conceal it. 
The loves of plants are all the fashion, 
And cabbage feels the tender passion. 
Why ladies’ young and tender hearts 
So readily admit Love's darts, 
Requires no seraph from on high 

To make at once an apt reply ; 

This faith is orthodox for ever— 

A damsel's heart is Cupid's quiver ; 
For never placed he there an arrow 
Which found its residence too narrow, 
But gently was at once admitted, 

The shaft and all most nicely fitted. 
Why then suppose a coxcomb witty, 
A dotard wise, a red-coat pretty, 

Are questions that would pose the sages 
Of these or any former ages. 

Some wicked wretches who peruse 
The patriarchs’ lives but to abuse, 
Have said that very ancient story 
Concerning Eve is allegory,— 

That Satan was no fiery dragon, 

But a fine youth, without a rag on, 
And held as good a claim as Adam 

To be the spouse of Eve—a sad dame! 
And consequently ‘tis pretended 

Some are from Lucifer descended ! 
This parentage I sha'n’t dispute, 

Or what was the forindden fruat ; 
The ancient texts have all agreed 
The Devil was of reptile breed ; 


NY tember 12, 


| sod of turf every morning! Sit down, sit down, I say, on the floor alén 


the rest, and get your lesson, and don’t let me see you neer the fire all th ~My 


, sed day. Now, by’s what are you after? Silence! A-b ab; b-a-g bag ; tame 
Jem Doherty, whip the door off the hinges, and clap it on this row of s0ds—there 


| now, borrow a bit of chalk from Kernaham, till I write a large hand copy. Hy 

| buz—ba, be, bi, bo, buz—Tony Flanaham, come over here. Arrah, why . 

| you come, sir, when I bid you’ See, here, spell me this word—Con-stan-ti-no 
ple. By’s, that’s the name of the Grand Turk! See what it is to know nayj. 

| gation. Idon't suppose there’s a man in the barony, barring myself and the 

| priest, who can tell you who Constantinople is !"—Croker’s Legends of the lakes 

| of Killarney. 

Lord Sandwich.—This nobleman, when dressed, had a dignified appearance 
| but to see him in the street, he had an awkward, careless gait. Two gentlemen, 
| observing him when at Leicester, one of them remarked, “I think it is Lord 
| Sandwich coming ; ” the other replied that he thought he was mistaken. Nay,” 
| says the gentleman, “I am sure it is Lord Sandwich ;, for. if you observe, he a 
| walking down both sides of the street at once.’ But Lord Sandwich gave a 
| better anecdote of himself ;—‘ When I was at Pans I had a dancing master . 
| the man was very civil, and on taking leave of him, I offered him any service ia 

London. * Then,’ said the man, bowing, ‘I should take it as a particular fayouyr 
| if your Lordship would never tell any one of whom you learned to dance.” ’ 











| ——— ee ———— 
ASHIONABLE UPHOLSTERY STORE, No. 68 Hudson Street, New 
Yorx.—The subscriber has constantly on hand an assortment of splendid Maho- 
| gany Rocking Chairs, covered in satin damask, plush and haircloth; also ne 
| Divans, Tabourets, Ottomans, Lounges, Benches, Easy and Bed Chairs, with a large 
| assortment of Curtain Ornaments and Trimmings, viz—Gilt and Brass Poles and 
Rings; Satin, Silk and Brass Bands ; Giltand Brass Ornaments ; Siik, Worsted and 
| Cotton Drapery Cords ; Silk, Worsted and Cotton Fringes; Satin, Silk and Cotton 
| Galloons; Silk, Worsted and Cotton Drapery Tassels; Painted Transparent and 
| Chintz Window Shades; Satin and Worsted Damask, with borders to match - 
Twilled Turkey Red and White Drapery Muslin; also warranted Hair Matrasses 
and Feather Beds; a handsome assortment of French Satin Paper Hangings ang 
Borders. 
it #>Curtains made in the most fashionable style—also Lamp Mats, Riig Fringe, 
Blind Cord, with every article in the Upholstery line, by ’ 
CHARLES McAULEY, Upholsterer, 
N.B.--Old Curtains altered ; Old Sofas, Matrasses, Cushions and Chairs repaired, 
[Sept.12-6m.] 
ANOKAMA AT BROOKLYN HEICHTS.—The public are most respect. 
fully informed that a grand moving Panoramic Exhibition of the Manchester 
and Liverpool Rail Road will open on Monday next, on the Brooklyn Heights, near 
Pierrepont-street, representing on a moving Picture (containing upwards of 20,000 
square feet of canvass) a part of Manchester, and the most interesting spots on the 
Road between that town and Liverpool. In front of the Picture is fixed a Rail Road, 
| on whick various trains of carriages are propelled at different periods of the Exhibi- 
| tion, by model locomotive engines, with boilers and machinery similar to those now 
used on the Road—the whole forming one of the most perfect illusions ever attempt- 
ed. This Exhibition is, without doubt, the most extensive of its nature ever intro- 
duced into this country; and the proprietors flatter themselvés their visitors will not 
fail to be struck with the near approach to nature which the Picture presents in its 
various changes, whether of the commercial town of Manchester, the rich |and- 
scape, or the dreary moor. The whole of the extensive machinery connected with 
this Exhibition is moved by a steam engine. _ It has been some time in preparation, 
and no expense has been spared by the proprietors to render it worthy the patronage 
they solicit. Openfrom 3 inthe afternoon ull 9 in the evening. Admission, 50 cts. A 
children, 25 cts. ; books containing plates of the Picture, and description, 12 |-2 
cents. August |-4t. 
OARKDING AND DAY SCHOOL, for Young ladies, No. 683 Broadway, cor- 
| ner of Amity Street, New York.—-Mrs, Coley begs respectfully to annotnc e to 
the public, that the duties of her school recommence on Monday, 7th September. 
Anxious to make her Seminary in every respect desirable, Mrs. Coley has en- 
| gaged a French lady of competent ability as teacher of that language, and masters 
| for the higher branches of instruetion; which arrangement, combined with her former 
| plans, she flatters herself will entitle her to a full share of patronage, from ail parents 
| who wish to give their daughters a liberal and polished education. As the French 
| teacher will reside in the family, the French language will be the medium of con- 
| versation. [aug. 20, 
| Reference may be made to the following Clergymen and Gentlemen: 


W style 








| 
| 
{ 








satisfactory solution of the different queries —Marcu, 1807."] 





* Timeus has written on this idea, 
 poenilying Form and Matter. 


Vi 


In all the arts, without exception, 
The moderns show a vast perception : 
From morbid symptoms diagnostic 
Each doctor draws a sage prognostic ; 
Whilst each Professor forms a project 
From diagrams or subtle logic. 
Herschel improves us in Astronomy, 
Lavater writes on Physiognomy ; 
The principles of Nature’s history 
To man Appears no more a mystery 
Monboddo says that once a tail huge 
Adorned man before the deluge ; 
And that at length mankind got rid of ‘em, 
Because they stood no more in need of em. 
Since we on fours no longer went all, 
Clothes were declared more ornamental. 
Religion splits in many a schism; 
Lectures commence on Galvanism . 
The marvellous phantasmagoria 
Work on the optics and sensoria ;— 
But not content with common things, 
Behold, some daily wonder springs ; 
An infant Billington, or Banti, 
Squalls out * Adagio” or * Andante !"” 
The town to see the veteran Kemble 
In nightly crowds no more assemble ; 
The House is cramm’d, in every place full, 
To see the boy of action graceful ; 
While Roscius lends his name to Betty, 
Sully must yield the palm to Petty ; 
And last. though not the least in crime, 
A sucking Peer pretends to rhyme, 
Though many think the noble fool 
Had better far return to school, 
And there improve in learning faster, 
instead of libelling his master 
Knowledge is daily more prolific, 
And babes will soon be scientific 
Yet in the midst of general science, 
One theme to sophists bids defiance, 
Which some condemn, but most approve, 
The Natural History of Lore! 

That love exists—sure none can doubt it ; 
Indeed, where should we be without it ? 
*Tis in the catalogue of sins ; 

But when and where this love begins 

Is perfectly incomprehensible, 

Though all to its approach are sensible. 
’Tis pleasure, pain—'tis old "tis new— 

*Tis Aipha and Omega two : 

*Tis subject to no jurisdiction, 

But burns the fiercer for restriction 
Some call it passrve, others active, 
We all agree that "tis attractive ; 
Others declare, when first this world, 
In dark. promiscuous chaos hurl'd, 
Through elements yet undigested, 
Of shape and sense lay quite divested, 
That Form* and Matter joined in marriage, 
And happily without miscarriage, F 
In blissful bonds at once uniting, 
Produced this earth we draw the light in; 
And hence, in fable allegorical, 
The bards of your, most metaphorical, 
Have drawn (the simile must strike ye) 
The pretty tale of Love and Psyche.+ 
Thus Formis the first I heard of, 
(Or rather ever read a word of,) 

If he, as [ have stated, be male,— 

WwW ho talk'd on love or kissed a female, 
We'll therefore call him Love, or rather, 
Of Love, at least, the mighty father ; 

For this to matrons must appear, 
casey alsu, very clear, 

7, hat we are under obligation 

To those who first produced creation : 

For had they never given birth 

To this our general parent, Earth, 

We might have trod some other sphere, 
Or been just now—the Lord knows where, 
This origin we'll take for granted 
Because some origin is wanted 


and on this foundation I have taken the liberty 
ak vide Ovid. The story of Cupid and Psyche is also in Apuleius. See his ** Golden 





Proceeding on their grave decision, 


We'll form from thence this supposition :— | Rev. Dr. Lyell, 
| 
| George Laurie, Esq. 


As serpents, it is often said, 

Are caught with any thing that’s red, 
Perchance some females may inherit 

A secret sympathetic spirit, 

Which binds them to this predilection, 
And scarlet is to them perfection. 

Why wit in coxcombs they discern 

Is hardly worth our while to learn. 

Why fools are oft preferred to wise men 
I know, but never will advise them ; 

We really can’t explain the reason, 
Because to mention it were treason. 
Why all the charming easy creatures 
Believe that Heaven is in their features, 
Has lent her stars—that earth has given 
Her roses to outrival Heaven; 

Or why the sea, to please the girl, 

Bids oysters mourn their absent pear!, 
Requires but little explanation— 

Their own mistakes are the occasion. 
While vanity shall hold the glass, 

All this will daily come to pass. 

To cure their laughing and their weeping, 
Their wandering dreains, and e’en their sleeping, 
*Tis known by men of nice precision, 
That Hymen is the best physician ; 

He will unravel hopes and doubting, 
And put an end to fits of pouting. 

But how to tame the other sex 

Would any saint or sage perplex. 

Ladies ! I think you can’t complain, 
You hold a wide, extensive reign ; 

First learn to rule yourselves, and then, 
Perhaps, you'll quite subdue éhe men. 

As for that word, the marriage halter, 
The very mention makes me falter ; 
Thetexture is so monstrous coarse, 

It drags us into Heaven by force. 

Though much disposed to sin in rhyming, 
The muses never speak of Hymen ; 

I’m therefore almost doubtful whether 

I'd best be silent altogether, 

Or with a compliment conclude, 

Since all before is downright rude ; 

But when I read the blest reward 

Awaits the doctor, or his bard, 

** Five hundred kisses ! oh, ye Gods? 
For half I'd dare all mortal odds : 
Though I can never be victorious, 

To fall in such a cause is glorious ; 

I'll therefore, since I’ve made beginning 
Conclude, with scarce a hope of winning. 
To make my deities propitious, 

I'll wish what each in secret wishes ; 
Though much I fear that e’en veracity 
Can ne’er atone for such audacity. 

‘* May each among you find a mate 
Content at home in peace to wait ; 

And grateful for each connubial blessing, 
And quite enough in spouse possessing ; 
A cheerful, constant, kind, and free one,— 
But heaven forbid that J should be one !” 

—>— 


Vavieties. 


Married—At Woolwich, Lieut. Lowry Wynne, to Elizabeth Sophia, daughter | 


of the late Lieut. Col. Payne :— 
Lowry Wynne did a Houri win, 
When he bound was in Nuptial Chain, 
And now confesses, ‘mid caresses, 
His chiefest pleasure once was pain (Payne). 
ON MR. BERKELEY'S MOTION FOR ADMITTING LADIES INTO THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS, IN DEBATE 
When ladies are present, and voting decides, 
*Tis merely thrown out as suggestion 
To Benedicts bless’d with political brides— 
That pairing off’s out of the question. 


More Plain than pleasant.—A would-be playing on the piano-forte, on being 


called on for a dead-march, asked Mr. H. a celebrated professor of music, what | 


dead-march she should play ; to which he repled, ‘“‘ Any march that you will play 
will be a dead one, for you're sure to murder it.” 

A Kerry Schoolmaster.— Here, by’s (boys), shake a grain of straw along the 
wall for the little girls to sit on—throw your turfs in the corner, and bring over 
my stool here close to the fire. I thought I'd ¢ould you before, Felix, to bring a 


| Rt.Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, John Laurie, Esq. 


Rev. Dr. Berrian, Stewart Brown, Esq. 
J. Kearney Rogers, M.D. 


Richard J. Tucker, Esq. Robert Hogan, Esq. 


Rev. Dr. Phillips, 
Rev. Erskine Mason. 
Henry Wreaks, Esq. 
John S. Bartlett, M.D. 


Redwood Fisher, Esq. 
| CARD.——After mature deliberation, the undersigned has resolved upon relin- 
| quishing altogether the charge of his day school, and devoting his exertions to 
| the education of Boarders. 
Various considerations, with which it would be unnecessary to trouble the public, 
have induced this determination, but they all originate in motives by which he hopes 
| to have ever been actuated, namely—of being effectually useful in the sphere of his 
duties, and of promoting the important werk of Education. ; 
| Inthe month of July, a circular was addressed to the parents of his pupils, setting 
| forth the more prominent reasons for this change. Any person who may feel an in- 
terest in the matter, can obtain one of them on application for it, at his residence. 
It only remains, therefore, to offer his grateful acknowledgements for the confidence 
with which he has been honoured to this period ; that his School has been deemed 
worthy of the patronage and support which it has hitherto received from the public, 
| will ever be a source of proud gratification to his mind ; and if during the time that he 
| has already veen engaged in the laborious and arduous duty of a Preceptor, he has 

been instrumental in inducing but one pupil to pursue the path which leads to happi- 
| ness, by instilling into his heart sentiments of virtue, honourable feeling, and self- 

respect, joined with a love of literature and science, then have his exertions not been 
/in vain. Itis, however, sincerely hoped that the seeds have been planted in the 
‘ breasts of very many, and that, matured by the fostering care of others to whom their 
| future education will be entrusted, they may produce abundant fruit, as sincere Chris- 
' tians, patriotic citizens, and honourable members of this great community. 

No alteration in the mode of Education will result from the change in the form 

of the Establishment. With the plan heretofore adopted, it is presumed the friends of 
| the undersigned are generally acquainted ; such parents, however, as live at a distance, 
' who may be desirous of placing their children at School in the city,where the advan- 
| tages of a liberal and accomplished Education can be obtained under the best mas- 
ters, and who may wish for further information on the subject, are respectfully refer- 
red to the advertisements in the daily papers; or letters addressed to the Principal, 
| willreceive immediase attention, and full particulars be given to applicants for ad- 
mission. R. TOWNSEND HUDDART, 7 Beaver-street. 
| [Sept. 5, 2t.] 
| NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 
| Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from| Days of Sailing from 
| New York. Averpool. 








Caledonia, Graham, |Jan. 1, May |, Sept.1,/Feb. 16,June16,Oct.16, 
Roscoe, |Delano, oe @¢ og ? Gem, oe 4, 
{ Hibernia, Wilson, “16, ** 16, ** 16,)Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1, 
| Sheffield, | Allen, om © Be Meer et & " & 
| Europe, Marshall, |Feb. 1,June1,QOct. 1,) ‘* 16, ** 16, ‘* 16, 
} Geo. Washington, Holdrege, =e 7? @ © Ba.” 2 eee 

Columbus, Cobb, 


“16, % 16,  16,|April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
Holdrege, | ** 24, “ 24, “2a * 8, 8% 8, 


United States, : 
South America, |Waterman,|Mar.1,July 1,Nov.1,) “ 16, “ 16, ‘ 16, 
} ia) ~ 7 7 “ 7 


, 
Napoleon, |Smith, > a 245. 26,.% 38, 
Britannia, Waite, “© 16, * 16, ** 16,)May 1, Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
Maxwell, “24, * 24, “ 2g) © Be 8, 8, 
Orpheus, Bursley, Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,) “* 16, ** 16, “ 16, 
Independence, Nye, eg! eg? we gl 88 og, oe og, 24, 


, , 
North Amer*ca, |Dixey, “16, * 16, * 16) June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. |, 
Virginian \Harris, “ ° 3, * S65 © = —e By 
These ships are all of the firstclass.commanded by men of character and expe- 
| rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, sha!! be of the best 
‘kind. Therate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors, or $120, without wines, 
| &c.—Passengers paying the last mentioned sum, can be supplied by the steward at 
| the printedrates which willbe furnished on board. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. 
Consiznees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe,South America, Rri- 
tannia, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpocl, i 
GOODHUE & Co., or C.H, MARSHALL, N. }. 
Consignees of ships Sheffield, United Staes, England, and Virginian, — 
WOOD & TRIMBLE and 8S. HICKS & SON,N. Y. 
Wm. and Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
| Consignees of ships Napoleon, Rosceoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., N.Y. 
} CEARNS,CRARY & Co.,Liverpool. 
NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. . 
| The proprietors of this line of packets having increased the number of their s01psy 
| will hereafter despatch one of them from New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, 
| and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the 
| year, viz :— 








| 
| England, 
} 
} 
} 
| 
{ 


| Ships. | Masters. \Days of Sailing from|Days of Sailing from 
” New- York f | London. Portsmouth. 
\ Toronto, | 
| 








R, Griswold, Sept. |, 

Ontario, Jas. Kearney, 7 ae } _ 

Westminster, H. L.Champlin| i jJuly 17, July 20, 
| St. James, Wm. 8S. Sebor, Oct. |, * 21, Aug. Is 

Montreal, C.H. Champlin = i |Aug. 7, Ma oe 

Canada, Thos. Britton, | Ne aM ; li, Sept! 

New Ship ——., Tov. @ 27, Sept.!, 

Hannibal, F. H. Hebard,| “ 610, Sept. 7, ne . 
| Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan,! * 620, - 17, ie i; 
| President, George Moore,| Dec. 1, 27, Oc ° 10. 
| Samson, iD. Chadwick, 10, Oct. 17, “ 20 
| Toronto, {R. Griswold, . as i ’ 


| These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen,and are commanded 
by able and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the peete 
Steres, &c. are of the best description. The price of cabin goceege outward, s - ad 
| fixed at $140, including Wines and Liquors, or $:20 without Wines, &e. wees ane 
paying the last menticned price, can be supplied by the steward at the printe = .? 
which will be furnished on board. Neither the captains nor owners of these pac ° ; 
will be responsible for any we o~ or packages sent by them unless regula 
are signed therefor. to 
ne JOHN GRISWOLD Pod South street, New York. 
GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Front street, or to 
GEORGE WILDES, & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. 


WORE nares 


